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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 

LUCY STONE, Eprror. 
T. W. HIGGINSON, ....... | 
JULIA WARD HOWE,..|.: EDITORIAL 
MARY A. LIVERMORE...  Conrmnutons. 
H. B. BLACKWELL,... . . 
Mrs. Frances D. Gace, § 
Mas. H. M. T. Curier,. | Occasional Contributors. 
SUSIE C. VOGL, ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Tenms—$2 50 a year, $1.25 for six months, 65 cents 
for three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 

Cuivs Rates—10 copies one year, $20.00. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two cent stamp 
for postage. 

(2 This is the only weekly paper of the kind 
east of the Rocky Mountains. It furnishes a medi- 
um of communication for those interested in the 
various phases of the questions to which it is devot- 
ed, and hence {s invaluable as a bond of union, and 
source of intelligence on its special topics. 

Boston Orrice—No. 5, Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 

PHILADELPHIA OrFrice.—Rooms of the Pennsyl- 

vania Society, 700 Arch St. 
Sr. Louis Orrice.—Mr. J. M. Dutro, 523 North 2d 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN's JouRNAL for sale. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-oftlce—whether ‘direc to his name or an- 
gther’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. 

2. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 








ry 
POETRY. 
FOR ALL WHO DIE. 

(This poem, written by “Stella” (Mrs. Estelle Ann 
L-wis) at the age of fourteen, Poe said, “is the most 
b-autifal ballad of the kind ever written. We have 
read it,” he remarked, *tmore than twenty times, and 


always with increased admiration,""] 


It has been said, ‘‘For all who die 
There is a tear; 


Some pining, bleeding heart to sigh 
O’er every bier;”’ 
But, in that hour of pain and dread, 


Who will draw near 
Around my hamble couch, and shed 
One farewell tear? 


Who'd watch life's last departing ray 
In deep despair, 
And soothe my spirit, on its way, 
With holy prayer? 
What mourner, ’round my bier, will come, 
In weeds of woe, 
And follow meto my long home, 
Solemn and slow? 


When lying on my clayey bed, 
In icy sleep, 

Who there, by pure affection led, 
Will come and weep; 

By the pale moon implant the rose 
Upon my breast, 

And bid it cheer my dark repose, 
My lonely rest? 

Could I but know, when I am sleeping, 
Low in the ground, 

One faithful heart would there be keeping 
Watch all night ‘round, 

Asif some gem lay shrined beneath 
That sod’s pale gloom, 

*T would mitigate the pangs of death 
And light the tomb. ‘ 


Yes! in that hour, if I cold feel, 
From halls of glee, 

And beauty’s presence, one could steal 
In secrecy, 

And come, and sit, and weep by me 
In night's Ceep noon, 

Oh! I would ask of memory 
No other boon. 


But, ah! a lonelier fate is mine, 
A deeper woe; 
From all I loved in youth's sweet time 
I soon must go; 
Draw ‘round me robes of white 
In a dark spot, 
To sleep through death’s long dreamless night, 
‘Lone and forgot. 








FOUNDED ON A ROCK. 

Governor Long’s letter on Woman Suf- 
frage is of peculiar value, as recalling us to 
the simple principles of “right,” on which 
alone the agitation can be solidly founded. 
The ground once taken by many that wo- 
men as women would be sure to act on & 
far higher political plane than men as men 
is now maintained less than formerly; the 
very mistakes and excesses of the agitation 
itself have partially disproved it. Those 
for instance who have lately publicly advo- 
cated the purchasing of votes for Woman 


Suffrage in New York have probably lost 


by that advocacy more votes than they will 
ever be rich enough to buy; even though 
they defend themselves by the scarcely par- 
allel case of aslave’s buying his freedom. 
No cause can safely sustain itself on the hy- 
pothesis that all its advocates are saints and 
sages; but a cause that is based on a princi- 
ple rests on a rock. 

If there is any one who is recognized as a 
fair exponent of our national principles it is 
our martyr president Abraham Lincoln; 
whom Lowell calls, in his noble ““‘Commem- 
oration Ode” at Cambridge: 

“New birth of our new soil, the first American.” 

What President Lincoln’s political princi- 
ple was, we know. On his journey to 
Washington for his first inauguration, he 





said, ‘1 have never had a feeling that did 
not spring from the sentiments embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence.” To find 
out what was his view of those sentiments, 
we must go back several years earlier, and 
consider that remarkable letter of his to the 
Boston Republicans who had invited him to 
join them in celebrating Jefferson’s birth- 
day, in April, 1859. It was well called by 
Charles Sumner ‘‘a gem in political litera- 
ture;” and it seems to me almost as admira- 
ble, in its way, as the Gettysburg address. 

“The principles of Jefferson are the defl- 
nitions and axioms of free society. And 
yet they are denied and evaded with no 
small show of success. One dashingly 
calls them ‘glittering generalities.’ Anoth- 
er bluntly styles them ‘self-evident lies.’ 
And others insidiously argue that they ap- 
ply only to ‘superior races.’ ” 

“These expressions, differing in form, 
are identical in object and effect—the sup- 
plementing the principles of free govern- 
ment, and restoring those of classification, 
caste and legitimacy. They would delight 
a convocation of crowned heads plotting 
against the people. They are the vanguard, 
the sappers and miners of returning despo- 
tism. We must repulse them or they will 
subjugate us.” 

“All honor to Jefferson—the man who, 
in the concrete pressure of a struggle for 
national independence by a single people, 
had the coolness, forecast and capacity to 
introduce into a merely revolutionary doc- 
ument an abstract truth applicable to all men 
and all times, and so to embalm it there 
that to-day and in all coming days, it shall 
be a rebuke and a stumbling-block to the 
harbingers of reappearing tyranny and op- 
pression.” 

The special ‘‘abstract truth” to which 
President Lincoln thus attaches a value so 
great,-and which he pronounces ‘‘applica- 
ble to aJl men and all times” is evidently the 
assertion of the Declaration that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, following the as- 
sertion that all men are born free and equal; 
that is, as some one has interpreted it, 
equally men. I do not see how any person 
but a dreamy recluse can deny that the 
strength of our republic rests on these 
principles; which are so thoroughly im- 
bedded in the average American mind that 
they take in it, to some extent, the place 
occupied in the average English mind by 
the emotion of personal loyalty to a certain 
reigning family. But it is impossible to 
defend these principles logically, as Senator 
Hoar bas well pointed out, without recog- 
nizing them as being quite as applicable to 
women as to men. If this is the case, the 
claim of women rests on a right,—indeed, 
upon the same right which is the founda- 
tion of all our institutions. 

The encouraging thing to me in the 
present condition of the whole matter is 
not that we get more votes here or there for 
this or that form of Woman Suffrage-—for 
experience has shown that there are great 
ups and downs in that respect; and States 
that at one time seemed nearest to Woman 
Suffrage, as Maine and Kansas, now seem 
guite apathetic. But the real encourage- 
ment is that the logical ground is more and 
more conceded, and the point now usually 
made is not that the Jeffersonian maxim 
excludes women, but that ‘‘the consent of 
the governed” is substantially given by the 
general consent of women. That this ar- 
gument has a certain truth in it, I am satis- 
fied; but as it is equally clear that this mi- 
nority of women, those who do wish to 
vote, includes on the whole the natural 
leaders—those who are foremost in activity 
of mind, in literature, in art, in good works 
of charity—it is pretty sure that they only 
predict the opinion of the rest, who will 
follow them in time. And even while wait- 
ing, it is a fair question whether there is 
any more propfiety in enforcing the “unit 
rule” in this case than in the Chicago Con- 
vention; that is, whether the ‘‘governed” 
have not the right to give their votes as 
individuals, even if the majority of them 
stay away from the polls. T. W. H. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO THE 

METHODIST CONFERENCE. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—The committee ap- 
pointed by the American Woman Suffrage 
Association at its last annual meeting to 
prepare and present a memorial to the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, asking that its discipline be so 
changed as to remove all distinctions of sex 
in church offices and ordination of the min- 
istry, ask leave to report through your col- 
umns. 

The committee, through Rev. L. N. 
Boyle, of Pittsburgh, presented the memo- 
rial to the Conference, by which it was ac- 
cepted and referred to the Committee on 
Itinerancy. 

This, with all other papers referring to 
the same subject, was given to a sub-com- 
mittee, the chairman of which was Rev. 








R. M. Hatfield, a man wluse mind seems to 
be ‘‘in a state of arrested development,” he 
is strongly in favor of negro equality, but 
not of equality for woman. Two reports 
were finally brought before the original 
committee. The majority report, signed by 
Revs. Moffit, Miller and Pierce, recom- 
mended that a new chapter be inserted in 
the Discipline, in which would be shown 
that all the rights and privileges of laymen 
should hereafter be accorded to the women 
of the church. The minority report, signed 
by Revs. Hatfield and Copeland, recom- 
mended that no change be made in the 
Discipline. 

A motion to substitute the minority re- 
port for the majority brought out Hatfield 
and Buckley, both of whom bear the title 
of D.D., who spoke in most bitter terms of 
women who ask to be licenséd and or- 


dained. 
Mr. Hatfield said, ‘I do not believe there 


ever was a woman Called to preach.” ‘“‘We 
do not need women for preachers, we need 
them for wives and mothers.” ‘‘The 
Christian women of the churches are not 
asking it, an outside pressure is forcing it 
upon us.” With much more of thesame 
kind of talk he filled the time allotted him. 

Mr. Buckley began by saying: ‘There 
are thousands of women drifting over the 
country, seeking notoriety by public speak- 
ing. License and ordain women, and you 
open the doors of the church for all this 
driftwood of other churches, spiritualism, 
and the world, to sweep im and fill its pul- 
pits. We will have young maids and old 
maids preaching, while their brothers and 
their cousins, their uncles and their aunts 
will be pushing their claims, and urging 
their fitness for good places. The church 
will be filled with scandals never equaled 
before, when feminine influence will thus 
be brought to bear upon presiding Elders 
in order to obtain good appointments for 


these women.” 
Like Emerson’s tortoise, this man evi- 


dently ‘‘holds hard to the ground.” ‘‘He 
feels no wings growing out of his should- 
ers,” to raise him to apurer element than 
that his own words prove he lives in. 

The opposite side was argued in a gentle- 
manly manner by Revs. D. P. Mitchell, of 
Kansas, and L. Flood, of Pennsylvania, 
anda number of others whose names we 
could not learn. The vote stood in the 
committee twenty-eight for, and twenty 
against adopting the minority report. 

When the subject came before the Con- 
ference the Discipline was changed by a 
large vote as recommended by the majority 
report of this committee, and the majority 
report of the Commitiee on Revision of the 
Discipline. 

By authority of the church women can 
now be exhorters, local preachers, also be 
elected trustees, stewards, class leaders, 
Sunday school superintendents. They can 
now be members of the Quarterly Confer- 


ence. 
This is a great step forward and one 


worth working for, as it gives woman a 
place and power in the church she never 
had before, and it will soon lead to perfect 
equality between men and women as far as 
church rights and privileges are concerned. 

Conference adjourned leaving much un- 
finished business; in this way the licensing 
and ordaining of women was laid over for 
four years atleast. If we can judge by the 
sentiments expressed by members of the 
Conference in private conversation there 
would have been a large vote favoring the 
ordaining of women had an opportunity 


been given. : 
Let the women who are preaching and 


who have prepared themselves for this holy 
calling, show that they earnestly desire per- 
fect liberty to use their gifts as God’s Spirit 
directs, and it will soon be granted. Pres- 
ence and numbers win many a cause that 
would otherwise be lost. 

Had forty or fifty women, instead of one. 
attended the commtttee meetings day after 
day thus showing by their presence and by 
their numbers that many earnestly desired 
that which they prayed for in their written 
petitions, such speeches as those of Hatfield 
and Buckley never would have been made, 
and the friends of the cause would have 
felt more encouraged to urge upon the Con- 
ference the need of such action. There 
should be combined effort of the friends of 
this measure to carry on the work to com- 
pletion, and the day will soon come when 
the women of the’ Methodist Episcopal 
Church will enjoy all the rights and privi- 
leges that men do. 

Every Annual Conference should be 
visited and urged to pass resolutions asking 
the next General Conference to grant licen- 
ses and ordination to women. Are there 
not women in the church who will attend 


to this? MartitpA HinDMAN, 
Chairman of the Committee. 





THE SUFFRAGE BILL IN WISCONSIN. 


The following is the text of the bill which 
has passed our Legislature in Wisconsin. 
If it pass a second, it then goes to the men 
to vote on it. Thus Wisconsin leads all 
the States in the opportunity to be just to 
women: 


Joint Resolution an amendment to Section 
1of Article 3 of the Conetitution of Wisconsin. 


Resolved by the assembly, the Senate compere, 
that Section 1 of Article 3 of the Constitution o 
Wisconsin, be amended so as to read as follows: 

Section 1. Every person of the age of 
twenty-one years or upwards, belonging to 
either of the following classes who shall 
have resided in this State for one year, and 
in the town, ward or elective precinct for 
ten days next preceding any election, shall 
be deemed a qualified elector at such elec- 
tion. 

1, Citizens of the United States. 

2. Persons of foreign birth who shall 
have declared their intentions to become 
citizens conformably to the laws of the 
United States on the subject of naturaliza- 
tion, and the wives or widows of such per- 
sons. 

8. Persons of Indian blood who have 
once been declared by law of Congress to 
be citizens of the United States, any subse- 
quent law of Congress to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

4. Civilized persons of Indian descent not 
members of any tribe: provided that the 
Legislature may at any time extend by law 
the right of Suffrage to persons not herein 
enumerated, but no such law shall be in 
force until the same shall have been sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people at a general 
election and approved by a majority of all 
the votes cast at such election. 

5. The Legislature may prescribe appro- 
priate rules and regulations for determining 
the qualifications of electors under this 
article and to prevent abuse of the clective 
franchise. 


MEDICAL INSTRUCTION FOR WOMEN. 





The eleventh annual commencement of 
the Women’s Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary, was recently held at Asso- 
ciation Hall. The graduating class num- 
bered nine members, as follows: Ida Rob- 
inson Bartlett, of New Hampshire; Annie 
Marie Brown, of New Yc~k; Eleanor Jane 
Chapin, of New York; Josephine Amerman 
Dupré, of New York; Christiana Isidore 
Faunce, of Massachusetts; Anna Augusta 
Forrest, of Massachusetts; Adelaide Curtis 
Hastings, of New York; Harriett Foster 
Pillsbury, of Massachusetts; Mary Eliza- 
beth Stark, of New York. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, dean of the college, 
made a short address, after which the di- 
plomas were presented by Samuel Willetts, 
president of the Board of Trustees, who 
gave a few words of counsel and encour- 
agement to the graduates, The valedictory 
was delivered by Christiana I. Faunce. It 
was devoted to the comparison of women 
with men in the practices of the arts, sci- 
ences, ard professions. Professor Bolton, 
of Trinity College, Hartford, then read an 
‘‘Historical Sketch of the Early Practice of 
Medicine by Women.” The exercises were 
enlivened with music hy Bernstein. There 
was avery large audience, and the floral 
tributes to the graduates were numerous 
and elegant.—WV. Y¥. Tribune. 


AN APPROVING WOBD. 


EprTors JoURNAL:—Allow me to con- 
gratulate you on the superior excellence of 
the WomAn’s JouRNAL. Of the many week- 
ly papers that come to our reading-rooms, 
there is not one more eagerly sought or that 
is read with more interest (especially by 
the young women of the university) than 
the Woman's JourNaL. The tone of the 
paper— intellectual and moral—is excep- 
tionally good. Its influence issalutary. It 
will last; it will live within the hearts of 
men, long after the present corps of editors 
shall have finished their mission on earth. 
It is pleasant to read the columns of such a 
paper as the JouRNAL, and observe how 
strongly it advocates the Equal Rights of 
all mankind, whether at the fireside or at 
the ballot box, in office or out of it, all the 
same; to observe further, how it seeks to 
promote temperance, educate the ignorant, 
elevate the lowly and, finally, but not least, 
to demonstrate to blind, sinful and obsti- 
nate man that woman is not his inferior but 
is his equal in every respect, and in many 
cases his superior. As such she is entitled 
to recognition; she is entitled to a voice in 
public matters when her interests are con 
cerned, as much as the greatest lord that 
stalks the land. The influence of the 
JoURNAL is operative, there 1s no doubt 
about that. Again I congratulate you. 

Very truly yours, 
W. 8S. ScaRBoroucH. 

Xenia, O., May 26, 1880. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Nancy Donovan, teacher in the 
Owosso schools, will spend the month of 
August in giving instruction in the normal 
institute at Afton, Iowa. 


STONEWALL Jackson’s widow and her 
daughter, Miss Julia Jackson, will unveil ~ 
& monument to Stonewa!l Jackson at Win- 
chester, Va., on the 9th of June. 


Miss Harriet Hosmer is busy in com- 
pleting a work which she wishes to get off 
her hands before returning to America to 
stay for an indefinite time. 


Miss Assy W. May has been retlected a 
member of the State Board of Education, 
being the first person elected after the eight 
years term decision. 


Mrs. L.. J. Disprows, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., has been elected 0.8: G.T. of the 
right worthy grand lodge of the Independ- 
- Order of Good Templars of the United 

tates. 


Mrs. Mary F. Davis gave a beautiful 
and appropriate address of welcome to the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions of 
Essex county, N. J., at their late conference 
in Orange. 


Mrs. Anna Lea Merrit, of Philadel- 
phia, is described in the April number of 
the Art Review as the first of the American 
women notable asan etcher. The Review 
also gives an admirable specimen of her 
work in a portrait of Sir Gilbert Scott. 


ApDELIA Riuey has recently opened an of- 
fice as a dentist at Cincinnati. She is said 
to be talented, well educated in her profes- 
sion, and ambitious of further knowledge 
of the science, and is so ‘“‘pleasant and 
graceful” besides, that her male rivals are 
disposed to lend her a helping hand. 


Miss Rostra Emmert, of New York, 
has received the award of one thousand 
dollars for the best design of a Christmas 
card. This is now on exhibition at the 
American Art Gallery, New York, with 
those designs which received the other 
prizes as given by the judges appointed by 
Messrs. Prang & Co. 

ELIzABETH SmitTH, who recently died at 
Delhi, Ind., was at one time betrothed to 
James Buchanan, and had fortune favored 
would have been the lady of the White 
House. The wedding clothes were prepar- 
ed, the day set, and preparations made, 
when by some cause never revealed, the 
match was broken by a solemn pledge that 
neither would ever marry, a pledge that 
was sacredly kept. 


Miss Scort, who recently took so high a 
position at the Cambridge (England) exam- 
inations, is employed there now as a math- 
ematical lecturer on analytical conics. 
Four sets of college lectures are open this 
term to women who receive special permis- 
sion to attend—Mr. Browning’s on ancient 
law, Mr, Pethero’s on Greek history, Mr. 
Hammond’s on European history and the 
history of treaties and Mr. Sedgwick’s on 
metaphysics. 

Kate FYe.p says that George Eliot is 
about sixty years old, with sandy hair and 
blue eyes. She is neither gray nor wrinkled ; 
owing to her high cheek bones, she has an 
equine look. She has no children, lives a 
very secluded life, is bashful, abstracted, 
low-voiced, and lovable. She has an inde- 
pendent fortune, and receives the world 
every Sunday afternoon. It is not true that 
she painted the portrait of Mr. Lewes in 
Casaubon, as Mr. Lewes, although ugly, 
was one of the most genial, warm-hearted, 
and brilliant of men. 


Miss A. C. FuercHer will give during the 
next lecture season either one or a course 
of lectures on Ancient America. She has 
made this subject a specialty,and illustrates 
by maps, water color drawings and speci- 
mens. These lectures have already won 
favor and will prove to those who desire to 
make arrangement to have them, both inter- 
esting and instructive. The subject itself 
is of great importance to every American 
who would know of the early period of the 
continent. 


Miss Matrupa HrxpMan, at a levee held 
by the graduates of Mount Union College, 
Ohio, answered to this toast offered by Rev. 
J. W. Locke, of Youngstown: ‘“‘Mt. Union 
College, its name is the synonym of energy 
and perseverance; its history is read in 
lives of its graduates. May its future sur- 
pass its past history in energy, perseverance, 
graduates, and devoted friends.” Miss 
Hindman responded, commending the 
school for the part it had taken in not only 
offering equal privileges to the students of 
both sexes, but inducing other institutions 
to do likewise. , , 
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BY MBB. BO. wat. 
We're in the flower vase of June, 


The owl's great eyes look out from halls 
Of night unwittingly; 

And to the man up in the moon, 
The night bird sings a litany. 

The rainbow arches o’er this urn, 
Binds the bouquet in beanty, 

The bats fly through, the whippoorwill 
Complains from very duty. 

‘We're in the very vase of Jane; 
As fragrant as the clover; 

With flowers of every hue it’s fall— 
Brim fall, and running over. 

Our life is all a flower vase, 
If we could but discover, 

With good of every grade and tint, 
Brim full and running over. 


~~ > 





MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


Listen! What a sudden rustle 
Fills the air! 

All the birds are in a bustle 
Everywhere. 

Such a ceaseless croon and twitter 

Overhead « 


! 

Such a flash of wings that glitter, 
Wide outspread! 

Far away I hear a dramming— 

Can the woodpecker be coming 
After sap? 

Butterflies are hovering over 
(Swarms on swarms) 

Yonder meadow-patch ef clover, 
Like snowstorms. 

Through the vibrant air a tingle 
Buzzingly 

Throbs, and o’er me sails a single 
Bumble-bee. 

Lissom swayings make the willows 
One bright sheen, 

Which the breeze puffs out in billows 


Foamy green. 

From the marshy brook that’s smoking 
In the fog, 

I can catch the crool and croaking 
Of a frog. 

Dogwood stars the slopes are studding, 
And I see 

Blooms upon the purple-budding 
Judas tree. 

Aspen tassels thick are dropping 
All about, 

And the alder leaves are cropping 
Broader out; 

Monse-ear tufts the hawthorn sprinkle, 


Edged with rose; 

The park bed of periwinkle 
Fresher grows. 

Up and down are midges dancing 
On the grass: 

How their gauzy wings are glancing 
As they pass! 

What does all this haste and hurry 
Mean, I pray— 

All this out-door flush and flurry 
Seen to-day? 

This presaging stir and humming, 
Trill and call? 

Mean? It means that spring is coming: 
That is all! 


—Lippincott’s for May. 


“WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 


“Oh, what a lovely bunch of pansies! Is 
it possible they are for me?” I exclaimed to 
a tiny, brown-eyed girl who placed a fra- 
grant boquet of the gold and purple dewy 
blooms in my hammock in which I was 
idly swinging under the big maple. 

‘Aunty Lee sent them,” said the wee 
child, ‘‘and she hopes the mountain air 
will soon make you well, and she’s your 
neighbor, down under the hill.” 

‘Who is this neighborly Aunty Lee?” I 
asked the woman with whom I boarded, 
when next she came within hearing of my 
voice. 

“Oh, then, she’s, sent you some posies,” 
replied talkative Mrs. Evans, coming brisk- 
ly from the garden and sitting down on the 
steps of the little porch, so that she might 
entertain me while she was shelling her 
peas, thus ‘‘killin’ tew birds with one stun,” 
asshesaid. “I was a wonderin’ tew my- 
self, not tew minutes ago, how long ’twould 
be afore she’d find out about ye an’ send ye 
suthin’. I can’t see, for my part, how she 

can afford to do as she does.” 

“Why, what does she do?” I inquired. 

“Oh, she says she aims to be neigbborly, 
and if anybody happens to be sick any- 
wheres around she sends ’em little things to 
eat and flowers to cheer ‘em up, as she 
says; and she always has her knittin’ work 
in her pocket and her ‘odd job of knittin’ , 
as she calls it, grows eout like magic into 
gloves, and mittens, and wristlets, and 
stockin’s, that she gives away.” 

"To her friends, people fully able to buy 
them, I suppose.” 

“Ob, dear, no. To poor children an’ 
tew old men an’ women that, I s’pose, are 
real needy, an’ that set great store by her 
‘warm and handsome presents, for her yarns 
are as bright as her flowers, and I’ve told 
my man a good many times that the color 
went half toward makin’ her little’gift so 








welcome. And then she has so much com- 


y- 

“Rich people from the city, whose visits 
she returns?” — 

“Oh, land sakes; no; poor folks that are 
tickled, most to death to get ap invitation to 
her pleasant little home. Yes, her home is 
an amazing pleasant little home, though hef 
man is only a poor mechanic. She’s always 
a sayin’ that she’d rather dew a little good 
every day as she goes along, than tew be a 
waitin’ to dew some great thing when she 
gets able, aud then perhaps lose her oppor- 
tunity and never do nothing. I told her 
one day last year, says I, ‘Miss Lee,’ says I, 
‘I should ruther be a putting bya little 
sumthing in the bank for a rainy day, than 
to be a giving away all the time,’ And says 
she, ‘Mrs. Evings,’ says she, ‘that’s your 
way and it’s a good way. I don’t find no 
fault with it, but all these little things that 
I give away would never git into the bank, 
and so, you see, they’d be lost, and I should 
pass away without ever doing anything for 
my Master. And I don’t want to go to bed 
a night without thinking that I have that 
day tried tew lighten some fellow mortal’s 
burden, brought a smile to some face, or a 
streak of sunshine tew some heart, if it’s 
only a givin’ a bunch of posies in the right 
speret.” 

‘And these flowers cost her a good deal, 
first and last, I suppose?” said I, caressing 
my pansies. 

“Oh, ’twould cost me a good deal to run 
sich a flower garden as she does, but Miss 
Lee says she’s not strong, so she gits fresh 
air, sun baths and exercise in her garden, 
and spends her time working in there in- 
stead of visiting. She returns her calls by 
sending her compliments with a bunch of 

ies. ” 

‘She hires some one to carry them about, 
I presume?” 

‘Massy, no. There isn’t achildin the 
village but what would run its legs off for 
Aunty Lee,” and having finished shelling 
her mess of peas, my talkative little busi- 
ness trotted about her work again, saying, 
as she disappeared through the doorway, 
“It’s well enough to be neighborly, of 
course, but Miss Lee may see the time when 
she’d a wished she had a leetle sumthin’ 
eout at interest.” 

The Vermont mountain air agreed with 
me, my health gradually improving, and I 
stayed on and on, week after week, spend- 
ing a great part of my time, when the 
weather did not positively forbid, in my 
hammock under the mapies. As yet, I had 
not once seen my neighbor, Aunty Lee, but 
grew to love her on account of the pretty 
nosegays that daily found their way from 
her hand to mine by one and another child 
messenger. 

One night, late in August, there was a 
heavy thunder shower. The sudden down. 
fall of rain swelled the little river that skirt- 
ed our village to a veritable mountain tor- 
rent. A mill dam some miles up the stream 
had broken away and the angry flood came 
rushing down, sweeping all before it. 

‘‘Aunty Lee’s husband’s shop has gone,” 
shouted my hostess, Mrs. Evans, as she 
knocked at my door inthe early morning 
after the storm; ‘‘and that’s not the worst 
on’t, for her garden is all washed eout and 
undermined, so that it'll take a purty pile 
of money tew fix it up again, if ever ’tis 
fixed. I wonder now if Miss Lee don’t 
wish she hadn’t been quite so neighborly, 
and so had a little sumthin’ eout at inter- 
est?” and it really seemed to me as if the 
brisk little woman chuckled to herself as 
she patted down the stairs. 

In less than half an hour she came back 
to my room with as doleful looking a vis- 
age as lever saw. ‘‘Whatever is agoin’ to 
become of me and my man,” cried she; 
“and we a gettin’ to be old folk, tew. Our 
savings were all in the stock company up to 
Minotsville, because they paid more interest 
than the bank; we only tuk it eout o’ the 
bank a littie while ago, and neow their old 
mill has gone clean off, and they’ll all go to 
gineral smash and we along with ’em;’’ and 
this time she went slowly groaning down 
the stairs. I could not help pitying the 
woman from the bottom of my heart. 

There was great excitement in the little 
village, as a matter of course, but Aunty 
Lee was reported to be as ‘‘chipper” as ever. 
The nosegay came to me every day, as usu- 
al, not quite so many, nor so great a variety 
as formerly, for a part of the garden had 
been washed away, but enough to give me 
an increased admiration for the sweet old 
lady who was so persistent and unwearying 
in her neighborly acts of kindness. 

The next Monday’s local newspaper had 
this unique notice at the head of the village 
items: 

‘All who have ever been the recipients of 
kindly deeds from ‘Aunty Lee,’ and who 
would like to reciprocate now in her day of 
misfortune,are invited to bring their supper 
to Oak Grove on Thursday afternoon at five 
o'clock, and talk the matter up over a 
‘neighborly’ cup of tea.” 

At the time appointed I had a carriage 
come to take my hostess snd me, and my 
basket of cakes and buns fresh from the 
bakery to the beautiful grove. As we were 
driven along I was surprised to see so many 
people, lunch-baskets in hand, speeding in 
the same direction. 





“Almost everybody in town is going,” 
said Mrs. Evans, “high an’ low, rich an’ 


poor. 

As I was being assisted to a seat a gentle, 
motherly little woman spread a soft shawl 
over the back of the chair intended for me 
and quickly folded another shawl for my 
lame foot to rest upon. 

“This is Aunty Lee,” said Mrs. Evans, 
and the sweet-faced little woman and I 
looked into each other’s faces with a little 
curiosity, perbaps, as well as sympathy, 
and shook hands cordially. ‘I don’t know 
what all these good people are to do with 
Elijah and me,” she said with a smile that 
was as genial as a sunbeam, ‘‘but the minis- 
ter would have us come, and he and his 
wife drove round for us.” 

The minister ascended the platform just 
then, and after tenderly yet impressively in- 
voking the Divine blessing, he looked down 
benignly upon the faces upturned to his and 
with a touching intonation of voice asked: 
‘*Who is thy neighbor?” He then went on 
to tell how Aunty Lee had answered that 
question in regard to himself. 

‘“‘When I first became acquainted with 
Mr. and Mrs. Elijah Lee,” he said, ‘‘I] was 
finishing my theoiogical studies here in the 
village with Dr. Mills, and they had just 
married and settled down in their little 
house yonder, which they had inherited. 
One day I was sent for to preach on trial in 
the adjoining town of Luxboro’. My only 
coat was worn threadbare and extensively 
patched, and I had no way of procuring 
another. Feeling sorely grieved and dis- 
pirited I started out fora walk. and for the 
sake of telling my troubles to some fellow- 
creature; and with no thought of receiving 
any aid in the premises, I turned into Mrs. 
Lee’s house and read to her the invitation I 
had had from Luxboro’ and frankly told 
her why I could not go at present. 

“Leave it to the Lord,” said the good 
woman, and forthwith she proceeded to 
take my measure with a piece of tape. 
“Go home,” she continued, ‘“‘write your 
sermon and come here again Saturday 
morning. 

‘I obeyed. I subsequently found that the 
woman had actually taken a piece of cloth 
that she had laid by in the house for a cloak 
for herself, and tailoress as she was by 
trade, had cut and made me a coat from it. 
I preached my first sermon in it, and 
shortly received and accepted my first 
call.” 

“Oh dear!” whispered Aunty Lee from 
her seat by my side, ‘‘he’s paid me for that 
coat every New Year’s day since, and it 
wasn’t much for me to do after all.” 

Major Sanford, the richest man in town, 
was the next to take the stand. The old 
people smiled and nodded their heads, but 
the young folks looked at each other and 
wondered what he could be indebted to 


Aunty Lee for. 
‘‘When I was a boy,” the Major began, 
*‘I was bound out in H—— to a very, very 


bad master, from whom I determined so 
runaway. I availed myself of an oppor- 
tunity to escape one Saturday afternoon, 
when I was sent to the pasture to salt the 
cattle. I came straight over the mountain 
to this place. I wanted to get out of the 
State as soon as possible, so came directly 
to the bridge down here at the river, which 
is, you all know, the New Hampshire 
boundary. Just after I had stepped upon 
Vermont soil I overtook on the road, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lee, young people then. They 
had a basket and a spade, and had been 
digging wild flowers to transplant in their 
garden. Although an entire stranger they 
accosted me kindly. Noticing that I had 
been crying, Mrs. Lee asked me my trouble. 
Before I knew it I had blurted out the 
whole story, and had been invited by her 
to go home with them and stay over Sun- 
day. I was, of course, only too grateful 
to accept the invitation. After supper we 
set out the plants, and then Mr. Lee took 
me with him down the hill to the bank of 
the ‘brook,’ as we called it then, and into 
his little machine shop. I soon evinced my 
foadness for tools, and confided to him an 
invention that had, in a crude form, iong 
long had possession in my brain. Being a 
natural mechanic, he saw the utility of my 
invention at a glance. The subject was not 
mentioned on the morning, which was a 
quiet, restless day tome. Mrs, Lee loaned 
me a clean linen suit belonging to her hus- 
band, and I went to church with them. 
The next day Mr. Lee went over to H—~ 
and made terms with my master, because 
Mrs, Lee said she would not allow me to 
feel like a ‘runaway.’ Then Mr. Lee took 
me into his employment and gave me a cor- 
ner in his shop where I could, at odd mo. 
ments, work at my model. My invention 
proved a success and made my fortune as 
you all know. Iam thankful, my friends, 
that I am able to-day to repair the damage 
done to the dear little homestead and to 
rebuild my old friend’s shop,” and Major 
Sanford sat down wiping his eyes with his 
handkerchief, while bis delighted audience 
applauded vociferously. 

‘‘Dear heart,” said Aunty Lee to me, 
‘‘what was he talking about? He’s paid us 
over and over, and he’s tried and tried to 
make Elijah go into partnership with him, 
but he wouldn’t, and I would not let him.” 

Then followed one minute speeches by 





thescore. ‘They kept me three months 
when I was sick and homeless,” said one. 
“I made their house my home for weeks 
when I was out of work,” said another. 
Ten homeless working girls were married 
in their parlor and went out into the world 
with their blessing. There was a great 
number of touching little speeches from 
those who had received flowers and delica- 
cies in illness, and warm garments in time 
of need. 

And so from them all flowed out contri- 
butions of money, the greater part of which 
was safely placed in the bank for the bene- 
fit of the Lees when old age and failing 
strength should overtake them. 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Evans to Aunty 
Lee, ‘‘you’ve been lendin’ to the Lord, 
and he pays the best interest, arter all. I 
never could understand before; but I dew 
now.” 

“There are none of us so poor that we 
cannot give such as we have. A smile or 
a kind word even will come back'to us in 
kind,” said Aunty Lee, and we all brushed 
away the tears that we could not suppress 
while those touching speeches were being 
made, and went to our homes.—Salem Reg- 
ister. 





A REMINISCENCE OF FLORIDA, 


‘Memory clasps a picture fair, 
Sketched on that summer even, 

With solemn nature everywhere 
Bathed in the light of heaven.”’ 

It was one of those soft, delightful even- 
ings in early summer that I found myself 
on the banks of the beautiful Escambia, 
with a Florida forest all around, a Florida 
sky overhead and the air freighted with the 
perfume of sweet flowers. A fisherman’s 
hut was nestled amid the live oaks, and a 
little group of chiidren were intent on build- 
ing houses of oyster shells in the shade of a 
great live oak, whose venerable branches 
had sheltered several generations. They 
were not very fair specimens of humanity 
—not much improvement on the native 
savages, I was thinking, and yet we claim 
to be an enlightened Christian people. 
Have we not some Pharisaic pride and may 
not the poor Publican to some extent rep- 
resent those unfortunate people? My 
thoughts were running in this direction 
when they were suddenly interrupted by 
the master of the house—a tall, lank, dark, 
dirty individual, in fisherman’s garb, with 
shaggy hair which looked as if it had never 
known a comb; but on nearer view his face 
expressed a frank, easy, good nature that 
was rather pleasant. He soon busied him- 
self in preparing dinner, for there was not 
a woman belonging to the family, as I soon 
learned, and with an effort of politeness in- 
vited our little company to partake of the 
frugal repast. After all, thought I, this 
homely garb conceals a noble nature; at 
least one very much like the Creator fash- 
ioned it. ‘‘A man’s a man for a’ that ard 
a’ that,” I was mentally repeating, and 
making our new acquaintance something of 
a hero, when conversation turned upon the 
Indian race, and my thoughts took a differ- 
ent direction. 

Our new acquaintance gave in his own 
crude style alittle history which I have 
condensed and have changed the phraseolo- 
gy, but I fear have weakened its natural 
strength and beauty. 

The very spot where the fisherman’s hut 
now stood had once been the home of an 
Indian girl, young, pretty and unusually in- 
telligent, being mixed blooded; she was 
consequently the envy of other Indian mai- 
dens who were less fortunate. Her father 
was a white man, had been educated and 
was of good family, but in his college days 
had committed acrime, for which he left 
his native State and never after returned to 
his home and friends. The crime was 
murder, and the victim his best friend; 
both were under the influence of wine, and 
he fled the country immediately, seeking 
refuge among the Florida Indians where he 
was kindly received. After a few years he 
married the daughter of a chief, who bore 
him two children, a son and ao daughter, 
the latter being the subject of this sketch. 
Maumee, or the White Fawn, as she was 
called by her own people, had been taught 
by her father to speak English correctly, 
and to read, write and sketch a little, taking 
great pleasure in the latter. Her brother 
was @ tall, dark, savage-looking fellow and 
was called Deerkiller, because of his great 
love of hunting. His father’s moody, mel- 
ancholy nature seemed to be all he had in- 
herited from him and there was little sym- 
pathy or confidence between the father and 
son; one would scarcely have thought there 
existed any relationship. 

As Deerkiller grew older his nature be- 
came more savage and unpleasant, which 
caused Maumee much anxiety and dread, 
especially since he had become so bitter 
against the white settlers. When he was 
twenty and she eighteen, an occurrence of 
unusual interest took place. A white man, 
a young missionary, came to the Indian vil- 
lage, and proposed teaching and preaching 
for them. He had learned the English lan- 
guage sufficiently to make himself under- 
stood, and his pleasant manners soon won 
the confidence of all except Deerkiller, who 
seemed to dislike him from the first. White 
Fawn differed from her brother in her 
likes and dislikes, and particularly so in re- 
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gard to the young missionary. She liked 
him more than her own heart dared to own, 
but none should ever guess her secret. 

Her father was reserved and suspicious, 
never meeting him when he could possibly 
avoid it, and often detaining Maumee when 
she wished to join the young people in q 
row on the river or some other sport where 
the young missionary was expected. As 
her father had positively forbidden her be- 
coming a pupil they seldom met, never in 
fact. except accidentally, The summer 
had passed, and still young Whitfield re- 
mained among the Indians. Nothing was 
said of his departure, but it was whispered 
around that he lingered in the Indian vil. 
lage because he loved White Fawn. They 
had been seen more than once alone on the 
banks of the river in earnest conversation. 
Her father heard of these private interviews 
and required Maumee to promise him that 
she would never meet the young man again 
for private conversation, and would dis- 
courage his attentions iu every way possible 
and he said he had good reason for asking 
this of her. The poor girl did not know 
before how dearly she loved the pale faced 
stranger, and her heart rebelled at what 
seemed such au unreasonable command of 
her father. The struggle in her breast was 
terrible; she had never disobeyed her father 
before, but rising to her full height she said 
slowly and solemnly: 

‘Father, I cannot promise you: I have 
already promised before another new moon 
to become his wife.” 

“Then it is all over with me,” he moaned; 
“but itis just and I must pay the penalty, 
Listen, girl! I know who this roung man 
is; I know his father; he was my best friend. 
We drank deeply one night, we had a fool- 
ish quarrel, and I killed him. Yes, lama 
murderer! It has been a longtime, but the 
stain of blood ison my hands. I have tried 
with tears to wash it out—nothing but the 
scaffold can do that. I sought safe:y among 
these savages as they are called, and they 
cared for me, murderer as 1 was! I found 
them truer friends than my own people, 
and after awhile learned to love your moth- 
er. Her heart was honest, and her affect 
tion pure; 1 told her of the great sin that 
had blighted my life, and she forgave me. 
O, Iam glad she was taken away before 
this! glad she did not live to see justice ad- 
ministered,” 

“White Fawn will never betray her fa- 
ther—her mother did not do it, and we must 
meet in the great hereafter,” she said sol- 
emnly, and lifting her dark, mournful eyes 
toward Heaven with a strange, wild expres- 
sion, she rushed out into the dark night, 
ran to the river bank, paused one awful 
moment, threw up her arms as if imploring 
mercy and leaped into the cold, dark water. 

The conversation between Maumee and 
her father had been accidenta!ly overheard 
by young Whitfield, who by previous en- 
gagement had sought her on the river bank- 
and failing to find her, turned his steps to, 
ward her house hoping to meet her on the 
way. He was anxious and troubled this 
evening. He had met Deerkiller in the 
forenoon and he was rude and insulting, 
and finally accused him of trifling with his 
sister’s affections. In this mood of mind 
the young missionary wandered on gloomily 
until he reached the cabin, and while wait- 
ing for Maumee had unintentionally heard 
every word of the conversation, and saw 
the poor girl as she rushed so wildly out 
into the dark night. For a moment he 
stood paralyzed as a conviction of the truth 
flashed upon him, but arousing himself 
with all the strength he could command he 
followed the flying form of the Indian girl 
and reached the river in time to see the 
hungry waves close overher. Forgetting 
that he could scarcely swim at all, he sprang 
into the river, sank to the bottom, rose, and 
clutching the dress of Maumee. both sank 
again; she was apparently lifeless and he 
was struggling to rise with his heavy bur- 
den, his strength fast failing him, when he 
felt himself grasped by a strong arm and 
borne to the shore. Both had lost con 
sciousness, but both lived, and it was the 
strong arm of Deerkiller that saved them. 
He had concealed himself to witness theit 
meeting on the banks of the river and had 
sworn in his heart to take the life he now 
risked his own to save. 

The young missionary had won the con- 
fidence of the savage by his own noble ef- 
fort to save the life of the sister. Gratitude 
isa prominent characteristic of the Indian 
nature, and a great reconciliation took place 
that night, with a startling revelation which 
changed the whole aspect of their future 
life. Young Whitfield’s father was not 
killed as was supposed, but recovered and 
was still living, ‘‘and he had long since for- 
given his old friend,’’ continued the young 
missionary. 

The joy that these words gave cannot be 
described. Maumee and her father were 
clasped in each other’s arms and the prema 
turely old man wept like a little child. 

‘Thank God!” he said, that I have lived 
to this hour,” aad taking the hand of his 
daughter placed it in that of young Whit 
field. ‘Take her; she is yours—my little 
White Fawn loves you; take, too, a fathers 
blessing, my children!” he said, solemoly 
placing a hand on the bowed head of each- 
“And you, my only son, may the Gres! 
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Spirit guard you and guide you in the paths 
of pleasantness and peace! I am now ready 
to go hence.” 

So ended the fisherman’s story, but the 
presence of that happy group seemed to lin- 
ger with us; the winds and the waves sang 
of the Indian maiden and her faithful lov- 
er, of the happy old man relieved of his 
burden of sin, and of Deerkiller with his 
savage nature subdued and tender.—WMrs. 
Mary Ware in The Sunny South, 





OUR GIRLS. 


Perhaps no class of persons come in for 
a larger share of criticism than our Ameri- 
can girls. While some of it may be just and 
deserving, the bulk of it is unjust and an 
impertinence on the part of scribblers who 
know little of what they write. One wri- 
ter charges them as a class ‘‘with being 
frivolous”—‘‘fond of show, and greedy for 
society.” Another says: ‘‘It is dangerous 
for a young man to think of matrimony, 
unless he hasa fortune at his disposal.’ 
Another mourns for the days of simplicity 
of our grandmothers.” Doubtless all of 
these carpers have personal reasons for their 
complaints, for it is in the knowledge of 
every observer that there are foolish, friyo- 
lous American girls, just as there isa mul- 
titude of young men whose mothers blush 
for them. But, taken as a class, every fair 
observer will brand the above charges as 
false. Without detracting a single honor, 
and in full belief of the nobility and woman- 
ly virtues of our grandmothers, we assert 
that the American girl of to-day is her 
worthy successor—the heir to every woman- 
ly virtue. Nay, more, she has, in addition 
to that inheritance, and under the broader 
civilization and culture obtained through 
the open doors of seminary and college, 
added year by year unnumbered graces to 
the old model. Nor can these virtues be 
classed simply as impracticable and suited 
only to hours of recreation; they are of that 
substantial character which enters into a 
fulfillment of the promise, ‘‘It is not good 
that man should be alone; I will make him 
a help meet for him.”’ It is a positive mis- 
fortune that so many young men misunder- 
stand the nobility and the loyalty of love 
that belongs to the American girl, and defer 
matrimony ‘‘until they are rich,” until they 
‘can furnish her such a home,” as her fa 
ther through a long struggle from poverty 
has made for her. Thousands have made 
‘just such mistakes. Instead of marrying 
for love and working for their money, they 
seek the money, and somebody marries 
them because they have obtained it. Thus 
a large class are thrown, so to speak, upon 
the market, for time-servers and fortune 
seekers, who appreciate more the glitter of 
diamonds and jewels than the fragrance of 
the orange blossoms that ushersin the new 
life. It is safe to say this condition is not 
woman’s choosing. Left to her candid, 
free choice, not one woman in fifty but will 
give her hand where her heart has been won, 
to aman whose nobility of character and 
manhood has impressed itself upon her, re- 
gardless of any accumulated wealth. Doubt- 
less there are myriads of old bachelors in 
comfortable quarters who will goon dream- 
ing of the home of the future, but let them 
beware, lest when that hoped-for day comes, 
they find they are by education unfitted to 
enjoy it. That the young women of Ameri- 
ca are frivolous, and refuse to share, will- 
ingly, humble homes with honorable, hon- 
est men, is an unjust accusation. The 
American girl is the peer of any wo- 
man upon the globe, or any that has lived in 
the history of the past. By the time-honor- 
ed rules and conventionalities of society she 
modestly waits to be called to preside over 
her future home. Many thousand young 
men in our cities and over the land would 
have been saved from vicious lives, now 
undermining all their foundations of man- 
hood, had they earlier made their choice, 
and taken into their counsels some honest,” 
cultivated, warm-hearted woman. Let them 
forsake their evil ways and reform ere it be 
everlastingly too late.—Jnter Ocean. 





MRS. OLIPHANT ON THE GRIEVANCES OF 
WOMEN. 


I do not pretend to understand either 
Man or Woman, in capitals. I only know 
individuals, of no two of whom could I 
say that I think they are entirely equal 
But there are two, visibiy standing before 
the world (which is made up of them) to be 
judged according to their works, and upon 
these works I wish to ask the reader his and 


her opinion. 
This is mine to start with—that when 


God put two creatures into the world (I 
hope that persons of advanced intelligence 
will forgive the old-fashioned phraseology, 
which perhaps is behind the age) it was not 
that one should be the servant to the other, 
but because there was for each a certain 
evident and sufficient work to do. It is 
needless to inquire which work ‘was the 
higher. Judgment has been universally 
given in favor of the man’s work, which is 
that of the protector and food-producer— 
though even here one cannot but feel that 
there is something to be said on the weaker 
side, and that it is possible that the rearing 
of children might seem in the eyes of the 
Maker, who is supposed to feel a special 
interest in the human race, as noble an oc. 





cupation, in its way, as the other. To keep 
the world rolling on, as it has been doing 
for all these centuries, there have been 
needful two creatures, two types of creat- 
ures, the one an impossibility without the 
other. And it is a curious thought, when 
we come to consider it, that the man, who 
is such a fine fellow, und thinks so much of 
himself, would after all be a complete non- 
entity without the woman whom he has 
hustled about and driven into a corner ever 
since she began to be. Now it seems to me 
that the first and largest and most funda- 
mental of all the grievances of women is 
this: that they never have, since the world 
began, got the credit of that share of the 
work of the world which has fallen natur- 
ally to them, and which they have, on the 
whole, faithfully performed through all 


vicissitudes. 
I scarcely remember any writer who has 


ever ventured to say that the half of the 
work of the world is actually accomplished 
by women; and very few husbands who 
would be otherwise than greatly startled 
and amazed, if not indignant, if not deris- 
ive, at the suggestion of such an idea as 
that the work of their wives was equal to 
theirown, And yet for my part I think it is. 
So far as I can see, the workingman’s wife 
who has to cook and clean and wash and 
mend,and do all the primitive services of life 
for her family,has harder and more constant 
work than her husband has; and rising up- 
ward in the ranks of life I think the same 


4 balance goes on, at least until that level of 


wealth and leisure is reached at which the 
favorites of fortune, like the lilies, toil net 
neither do they spin, But I am not con- 
cerned with those heights. What dukes 
and duchesses do, and which of them work 
the hardest, will scarcely tell upon the argu- 
ment; nor am I deep!y versed in the natural 
history of millionaires, But so far as I am 
acquainted with the facts of existence, the 
woman’s hands are everywhere as full of 
natural occupation as are those of the man. 

The man’s work lasts a certain number of 
hours, after which has his well-earned lei- 
sure, his evening to himself, his hours of 
recreation or of lounging; but his wife has 
no such privileged amount of exemption 
from toil. Her work is ‘‘never done.” She 
has the evening meal, whatever it may be, 
to prepare and to clear away, and the chil- 
dren to get to bed, and the mending to do, 
in the hours when he is altogether free, and 
considers himself with justice to have a 
right to his freedom. In very few cases 
does it occur to the woman to grumble at 
this, or to wonder why her lot should 
be harder than his. It is natural; it is 
her share. The whole compact of their 
married life is based upon this, that she 
should do her work while he does his, and 
hers is the share which is ‘‘never done.” I 
do not say a word aguinst this law of nat- 
ure; but I object that while this is the case, 
the poor woman who works so hard is con- 
sidered as a passive object of her husband’s 
bounty, indebted to him for her living, and 
with no standing-ground or position of her 
own. She isso considered in the eye of the 
law; and though the fvolishness of the sen- 
timent is too manifest in her individual 
case to be insisted upon, yet she is implied 
in the general sweeping assertion which in- 
cludes all married women. ‘‘Men must 
work and women must weep,” says the 
ballad. I would like to know what the 
fisherwomen of our sea-coasts say to this 
lugubrious sentiment, or how much time 


gs find to indulge in that luxury. 
hich of the two does the reader sup- 


pose has more to do: the merchant's clerk, 
for instance, who earns his salary by six or 
eight hours’ work in his office, or his wife 
who has to pinch and scrape, and shape 
and sew, and sit late at nights and rise early 
in the mornings, in order to keep a neat 
and cheerful house, and turn out the chil- 
dren in such a guise as to do no discredit to 
their father’s black coat? If I had to 
choose between the two, I should choose 
the husband’s share and not the wife’s. The 
man is more exposed to outside risks and 
discomforts; but the moment he enters his 
home he is privileged to rest and be waited 
on as much as if he were a Sultan. The 
same rule exists everywhere. Among shop- 
keepers of all but the highest class the wife, 
in addition to her natural work, takes her 
share in the business, and such is the case 
in a great many other occupations. She 
keeps the books; she makes out the bills; 
in one way or another she overflows from 
her own share of the work into his. 

Usually wealth means a cessation more or 
less of labor. But a great lawyer, or a 
grea: doctor, for instance, may have reach- 
ed the very height of success without hav- 
ing his actual toil diminished; and his wife 
in that case may be carried high upon the 
tide of his success to a position of ease and 
luxury whtch bears little proportion to the 
labor with which he must still go on, keep 
ing up the reputation and the career which 
he has made. Even in that case she will 
have a great establishment to manage, ser- 
vants to rule and social duties to perform, 
and always the first and most sacred duty 
of all, the children to care for, which 
makes her life anything but an unoccupied 
one. But the wife of a professional man 
who is struggling into work and celebrity 
has as tough a task as her humbler neigh- 
bor. 





A REMARKABLE CASE. 


The following testimony is offered by 
those who are known to us as reliable. The 
facts may be of use to others: 

“It is but justice, in this age of Woman’s 
work, to add one more name to the list of 
public benefactors; Mrs. E. 8. Fenno, M.D., 
of Somerville, after four months’ treatment, 
without the use of anesthetics, and with 
comparatively little suffering, has removed 
a@ genuine uterine fibrous tumor, of seven 
years’ growth measuring eleven inches, and 
which was firmly attached on all sides. 

Baths with electricity, as she applies it 
have kept up my general health through it 
all, and now I am rapidly regaining strength 
and feeling better than:for years, This is 
written without the knowledge or consent, 
of Dr. Fenno simply from a sense of duty 
to suffering women.” 

E. G. Srouarr. 

Hyde Park, May 24, 1880. 





WOMEN IN PARLIAMEN T. 


Women have been called as peeresses to 
the English Parliament. In the time of 
Henry III. and Edward I. the abbesses of 
Shaftesbury, Berkink, St. Mary of Win- 
chester and Wilton were summoned, and in 
the reign of Edward III. the countesses of 
Norfolk, Ormonde, March, Pembroke, Ox- 
ford and Athol were summoned and ap- 
peared by proxies. Women have often 
taken an active part in electoral campaigns. 
Everybody remembers how the beautiful 
duchess of Devonshire canvassed for Fox 
when he ran against Lord Hood and Sir 
Cecil Wray at Westminster in 1784, and 
Lady Mandeville and Lady Ramsey can- 
vassed very actively for their husbands at 
the last election in England. 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE READ- 


ING FOR A SPARE MINUTE OR A 
LEISURE HOUR. 


The Spare Minute Series 


One Dollar per volume, 
Thoughts That Breathe. From Dean Stan- 
ley. troduction by Phillips #rooks. 
Cheerful Words, From George MacDonald. 
Introduction by James T. Fields. 
The Might of Right, From. the Rt. Hon. W. 
A Gladstone. Introduction by Hon. John D. 








ng. 
Others in this series will be published goon. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. CHEERFUL WORDS 


All those who have enjoyed Mr. MacDonald’s 
works, (and the number is legion,) will want ‘‘Cheer- 
= Words,”’ as the volume presents, y ar 

under aj apgeopeiete headings, all of the novel- 
iat’ 8 choicest best thoughts: Such a rarely in- 
teresting work canaot fail ve an immense sale. 
—Phil. Weekly Item. 

The book is a good one to log apse the table of the 
busy man, driven with his work, who often feels that 
he has a tired brain. A few of these spare moment 
sketches dropped into the mino and heart might 
prove of real value.— Chicago Inter- Ocean. 

The ‘* Spare Minute Series” is well represented b 
MacDonald's ‘“‘Cheerful Words.” The extracts are 
ranged under such heads as the seBowsen: Aspira- 
tion, Cou » Death, Dreams, Education, end- 
ship, Health, "Home, Human Nature, Immortality, 
Love, Memory, the Poet, Sacrifice, Sleep, Service. 
Sincerity, Truth, Woman, Worship and ork. The 
work concludes with an index to its charming 
epg and RS Bem tastefully issued. All admir- 
ers 0 Donald will be glad to possess it.— 
Episcopal "Rogteter, 

THOUGHTS THAT BREATHE, 


The significant name of this new seriesis sugges- 
tive of how much that is good and valuable can be ac- 
quired by the judicious emp) F hee of the spare 
minutes. In ‘*Thoughts that Breathe,’’ the oey 
three hundred extracts, separately numbered, and in- 
dependent of each other, can be enjoyed, one or 
more at a reading, and the book laid pe bm without 
doing violence to the train of thought.— Cin. Stand- 


"The thoughts that have Ly selected for position 
in this volume are ‘such as y be truly esteemed 
most forcible and striking, and, clothed as they are 
in the choicest diction of the Engl ish language, de- 
serve to rank as among the telnet ms of modern 
classics. No more Ls ee ogg title for = work 
could have been selected; for ve ay they are. 
“thoughts that breathe. —Polter’s Am. fonthly. 

Just added to the 


OUT OF SCHOOL SERIES. 


One Cent. By ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP 

And other stories by favorite authors. 
Already published in this Series: 

Boys of Brimstone Court, By Exizaneta 
Srvuart Poeirps. And other stories by favorite 
authors. 

A Narrow Escape. By Evizasera Stuart 
Puetps. And other stories by favorite authors. 

Jessie’s Neighbors, By Lovisz CHANDLER 
Movutton. And other stories Maire by Ww —s. 

The Forbes-Doolan Affair. 

Bienor. And other stories by favorite olen 


Cloth Illustrated 75 Cents, Paper 30 Cents. 
Idle Hour Series. 


POOR PAPA. By Mary W. Potter 
MISS PRISCILLA HUNTER. 
be a stad THE MERRIMAC. By Pliny 


MY + DAUGHTER SUSAN. a at 
a 4.2. rwo GIRLS TRIED AMING. By Ella 


cout are 16 mo. — a Cents. Cloth, One 


D. LOTHROP re C0, PUBLISHERS, 


Boston, Mass. 
What to Read. 


A full survey of Current Literature, enabling ong 
one, at an hour's reading, to make a discriminate 
lection of books for himself or his friends, or to oon 
verse ptiionty on the li topics of the day is 
= '. th - he New he issued monthly, sub- 
8c on price only fifty cents year. Semen 

The regular features of the Journal are 


Three Prize Questions. 


on choiceof books and other literary ebjers Oe the 
freshest news on books and authors; lists of 
publications; courses of reading; quotations ‘oad 
critical comments from leading Tm character- 
istic extracts; sketches and avecdotes of contempo- 
ny eee etc., etc. 
one with taste for books or reading, no matter 
how ar Halted his means or his time, can ‘ord a sub- 
ecri — and thus contribute to the promotion of 
ome 
ean pn ey r year, 50 cents; five copies $8, 
Liberal te se per me. , ’ pi we 
aiedines cl ural sent free to any address. 
F. LEYPOLDT, Pustisuer, 
13 and 15 Park Row, New York, cow 








WELCOME CHORUS! 


A NEW SONG BOOK FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, AcAD- 
EMIES AND SEMINARIES. 


BY W.s. TILDEN. 
PRICE $1.00, OR $9.00 PER DOZ. 


A grand good book, of 255 pages, well filled with 
Metote roo ade a = 
‘or opening and c} 
also the elements, on a poe ag Seetiien actan 
mailed, post-free, for $1.00. 


Take with you to the Seashore or the Mountains 
one of Ditson & Co's splendid volumes of Bound Mus- 
tc. More than thirty are published. Some oe them 
are: 


Arthur Sullivan’s Vocal Album....$1.00. 


Gems of English Song. 68 Songs...... 2.00 
| Gems of German Song. 79 Songs........ 200 
Sunshine of Song. 68 Songs............ 2.00 


Gems of Strauss, 8 Waltzes, &c....... 2.00 
Cluster of Gems, 43 Pieces.. nee 
Home Circle. Vol, 1. 170 Pieces... +» 2.00 


Also take for the summer THE MUSICAL REO- 


ORD, which will bring new music every week. $2 
per year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CARPETS. 





JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO, 


163 to 169 Washington street, 
Are just opening a Large Line of 


Tapestries, 
Three-Plys, 

Tapestry Ingrains, 
Extra Superfines and 
Superfines, 


Also, a Full Assortment of 


PLAIN AND FANCY 
MATTING 


All of which were bought LOW and 
are to be sold CHEAP. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 
163 to 169 Washington street. 





ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s osemnnpeete , mae 
order, in superior style and warranted to ‘ 


COMBINATION UNDER namie 


In = sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order, 





Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 

LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 
Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 





ANNIE T. FOGG, 
& Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 





For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn.  1y25 


WOoOMANn’s 
National Lyceum Bureau. 
LECTURES, READINGS, &o., &c, 


RACHEL 
FOSTER, Manager, Rag North 


Referees: 
Sarah Pogh, Mrs. Simpson, M. Louise 


Bishop 
Thomas, Harriet Judd Sartain, M. D. Mrs. aubrey 
Smith, Mary Forney Welgley : - 

ine managunlid of te the business of womed 
Betbovel 5. lecture field. Apply for terms - 
the manager. Lyceums or Literary Associations de- 
siring to arrange for s course of lectures and readings 
(by women) can obtain special terms. 8mo13 


STS. =" 


wi co., 
504 Washington street. Boone Ati 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-THIRD YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1980 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 
aration ey" Business, Co ces 4 fares - 
are prepared fr 
a ‘eye. Yad Gulte «nus a — | -f 














ant Cee yt 


room with and the girls have @ pleasant play- 
house is situated mab 
a healt Of the clty, im the ftmentan eae 


f Natural 
—. a a large pnblic square which 
males ah exoalen play ground. "Five yess’ trict wes 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be 
and the tol pnd 


consulted from 944 
wi 2 and 
JR ys Legs ge daring At one Cane 
be had at stores of A. & Co. Thos, 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly? 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sExAs 
With Equal ogee. Duties, and Priv« 


The lectures of the sev: October 
1879, and continue to Tem, 100. nis Hedial 


School was one of the first in this 
& prel! examination and to farnieh Mg 4 


evi stu 
The New England Female Medical Colles’, the 
first schoo! ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of 
united with Boston University School of M. 
= announcements or information, address the 


I. a TALBOT, M.D. 


6 Marlborough’ Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


TOURJEE'S 


EDUCATION AL TOURS 
OLD WORLD. 


THIRD YEAR—1880, 


| Egyot and the Holy Land 


Grand Summer Excursi Englan 
Scotland, Holland, Belgiom, a Germany.k mg 
and, “capital lea 








ly, Switzerl 

ng 

be visited. London, Paris, Se ag 
etc. on Swiss Lakes. The 


talian 
Adriatic Sea. The Hi h Al 
to be g! ips. Several of the Chief 


to tak tumn 
eel pao a sa 


portan: 
Special trips =; connecti be. Hana del Feat 
bm a Fy ety rs gh and 2 =a 


pattie 
hotels, etc., first 
tional advantages 





PRICES FROM $285 to $660. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Photographs of William Lloyd Garrison, 
Lucretia Mott, Col. T. W. Higginson, 
H. B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, and Wen- 
dell Phillips, are for sale at the office 
of the Woman’s Journnat, No. 5 Park 
street; cabinet size fifty cents, cards twen- 
ty-five cents. The proceeds from the sale 
of these photographs will be for a lecture 
fund, to forward the cause in Massa- 
chusetts. 


SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


To the Subscribers and other Friends :— 

The Committee in charge have conferred 
together upon the wisdom of holding a 
Festival this year, and after much delibera- 
tion, have decided not to do so. 

We think our friends will agree with us 
that the changed times make a social gath- 
ering less necessary than formerly. - In oth 
er years, when but smiall gain had been 
made, we needed to find, in friendly inter- 
change of views, new courage to bear the 
slow progress of affairs; we needed too to 
find cheer in recounting even the small signs 
of promise. 

But the fulfillment of the promise that 
has com? in the past year, is so marked and 
so inspiring, that we do not need to make 
occasions of rejoicing to quicken our cour- 
age. Itisspontaneous to-day. Past efforts 
have been rewarded by a genuine success. 
All over the country progress is rapid; and 
what we chiefly need at this moment is 
money to keep in motion the various forces 
that are enlightening and converting the 
people. 

Friends, we congratulate you on the pres- 
ent condition of affairs. We know we 
have your sympathy in our rejoicings, and 
in our determination to carry forward the 
work with all the wisdom we can gain, and 
with unflagging zeal. Give us also of your 
means, which we hope for the sake of the 
cause—as well as for your own sakes—are 
bettered in the general prosperity. We 
trust that many will give more largely than 
ever, and that many who have never before 
given will do so this year, for changes that 
are always sure to come will undoubtedly 
reduce our numbers. We promise to be 
faithful stewards of your bounty. 

All subscriptions will be acknowledged 
in this paper. 

We are cordially yours for the cause, 

Lyp1a Marta CHILD, 

Saran SHaw RvssELL, 

Saran R. Bownpitcu, 

Mrs. Ratpo WaLpo EMERSON, 
Mrs. SAMUEL E. SEWALL, 

Mrs. JAMEs FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Mrs. Isaac AMEs, 

Harriet M. Pirmay, - 

Epnau D. CHENEY, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Louisa May ALCoTT, 

Isa E. Gray, 

Assy W. May, 


May 17, 1880. 
THE KEPUBLICAN NOMINATIONS. 


The Convention at Chicago after an ex- 
traordinary session of more than a week 
has closed its work with the nomination of 
General James A. Garfield for President and 
Chester A. Arthur, Vice-President. For 
several days it was very evident that either 
the anti-Grant forces must unite on a new 
candidate, or that the struggle would be 
narrowed to Grant and Blaine. From the 
well known character of the Grant leaders 
it was seen from the first that they would 
not yield. After the first day’s ballot it 
was evident to the friends of Mr. Blaine 
that unless all the opposition could unite 
on him, his nomination could not be secured. 
The canvass of Monday night proved that 
this was impossible. It was also soon clear 
that Garfield was the favorite of the anti- 
Grant delegates. This made itself certain 
after he began to be voted for, so that in a 
very short time hesecured his nomination 
and it was then made unanimous. 

In many respects it was the strongest 
nomination that could have been made. 
General Garfield, by his wise, judicious and 
conciliatory bearing through the entire ses- 
sion of the Convention gained the confi- 
dence of all. Heis aman of the people, and 
has worked his way in life by his own ener- 
gy and force of character. Born in pover- 
ty, he earned money and paid his way 

Williams College, Massachusetts, 
and settled in Ohio. When the war broke 
out he raised a regiment and soon was ad- 











vanced in rank. He was. for some time 
chief of the staff of General Rosecranz, and 
before the war closed he was made Major 
General. When Mr. Hayes became President 
at the request of the latter he entered Con 
gress and was one of the recognized Repub- 
lican leaders. More recently he was chosen 
Senator and now is placed in nomination 
for the highest office in the gift of the peo- 
le. 
7 Mr. Garfield is a type of the better class 
of ,politicians. He isa thorough Republi- 
can, but not a bitter partisan, and has many 
of the qualities fitted for leadership. From 
the present indication his nomination will 
be received with favor, and he will excite a 
widespread popular enthusiasm. The con- 
vention has done a wise thing in nominating 
him, for he will be a harder man to beat 
than either Blaine or Grant. He will rally 
round him the different elements of his 
party, and has a fair chance of an election. 
Mr. Garfield is a pronounced Woman Suf- 
fragist and a liberal and progressive man 
without being a destructive radical. His 
nomination is proof that the Republican 
party is not yet ready to commit suicide. 
The nomination of Mr. Arthur is one not 
fit to be made. He represents the machine 
and it is a disgrace to the Republicans that 
they have put him as the second candidate 
on their ticket. 8. W. B. 





WELCOME GARFIELD! 


The friends of Woman Suffrage have rea- 
son to rejoice that the Republican Conven- 
tion has nominated a candidate who believes 
in the principle of Impartial Suffrage irre- 
spective of sex. 

General Garfield is no recent convert to 
these views. Long before the establish- 
ment of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL or of any 
other Woman Suffrage newspaper in Amer- 
ica, before even the adoption of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, he so avowed himself. When 
Lucy Stone visited Washington, in 1867, and 
vainly asked the Republican leaders to in- 
clude Woman in the National Reconstruc- 
tion, General Garfield, then a representative 
from Ohio, expressed to her his conviction 
of the right of women to vote. His frank, 
manly character gives force and weight to 
avy such avowal from his lips, and while 
he may have no opportunity, as President, 
if, elected, to promote the cause of Woman 
Suffrage, it will be a pleasure to know that 
he would do so, if occasion offered. 

General Garfield has for many years rep- 
resented ‘‘ old Ashtabula,” the home of 
Joshua Giddings, the strongest republican 
constituency in Ohio, the heart of the glo- 
rious Western Reserve, and the citadel of 
liberty during the arduous anti-slavery bat- 
tle. Heis an original abolitionist, a self- 
made man who has worked his way up 
from obscurity and poverty, a scholar, a 
soldier, a lawyer and a statesman, a man 
tried and true, worthy of his constituency 
and equal to any emergency. Women will 
also take especial pleasure in the purity of 
his private relations. The wife and chil- 
dren who reside with him on their Ohio 
farm, and who, in Washington, during the 
sessions of Congress, occupy their own 
plain, substantial, comfortable home, are 
atype of the happy American households 
to which we owe all that is sacred in the 
past, or valuable in the present, or hopeful 
in the future. 

It was a gush .of mistaken magnanimity 
on the part of the convention, which allow- 
ed the defeated faction to place Chester A. 
Arthur in the second place. The ex-collec- 
tor of the New York custom-house, remov- 
ed for cause by President Hayes, represents 
the bitter opposition to civil service reform 
which exists in one wing of the Republican 
party. The anti-Chinese resolution also is 
unworthy of the friends of freedom. But 
we have learned by experience that resolu- 
tions mean very little. The general result 
of the convention is admirable. It strength- 
ens our faith in representative government. 
It affirms the right of every individual 
Republican to a free expression. In the 
case of Massachusetts ‘‘wisdom is justified 
of her children.” As, four years ago, she 
brought about the nomination of Hayes, so 
this year she has made possible the nomina- 
tion of Garfield. The despotism of the 
‘‘bosses,””—Conkling, Cameron, and Logan 
—is overthrown. The ‘‘unit rule” is broken. 
District representation is secured. ‘The more 
progressive elements have triumphed, and 
the continued existence of the Republican 
party is assured. 

James A. Garfield has the force of will 
and directness of purpose which we all 
admire in General Grant, combined with 
much of the scholarly elevation and devo- 
tion to principle which we revered in Sum- 
ner. Heis as honest and clear-headed as 
Edmunds, as bright and magnetic as Blaine, 
as cool and self-possessed as John Sherman, 
as candid and judicious as Hayes. Large 
and liberal, as befits a man reared in the 
great West, he has also the solidity of char- 
acter grounded on principle. 

The Republicans have put up their best 
man; can the Democrats bring forward a 
better one? H. B. B. 





"WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


The success of the liberals in England has 
encouraged the friends of Woman Suffrage 
and the recent mass meeting at London is 





an outcome of this quickened zeal. Last 
week we gave our readers the aspect of the 
question as seen by the London Times, and 
in the present issue will be found a very in- 
teresting letter which Edward King writes 
to the Boston Journal. What he says may 
have an added value to some, because he 
is not writing in the interest of Woman 
Suffrage. There are several points he pre 
sents which are worthy of special notice. 
The women who are leading this move- 
ment are from the educated classes, and 
hold high social position, and by their abili- 
ty and character command the confidence 
of the community, The speaking, both in 
the manner and matter, is described as up 
to the highest average of the men. The 
meeting was very earnest and enthusiastic, 
yet conducted with dignity and efficiency. 
The women did not base their arguments on 
the right of universal Suffrage, but claimed 
that woman should be put upon equality 
with man, and that the qualifications re- 
quired of men should be the basis on which 
to give woman the ballot. Confident ex- 
pectations were also expressed in Gladstone 


‘| and the liberal victory as a movement in 


the direction of Woman Suffrage. The in- 
terest also extends to all classes of women. 
On the whole, the aspect of things in Eng- 
land is very encouraging, and we look with 
confidence for some practical legislation 
which will give woman an equal right with 
man to vote. 8. W. B. 





MADAM D’ISTRIa’S VISIT TO THE UNITED 
STATES, 


The real place for women in literature is 
one of those questions which is slowly set- 
tling itself. That she has a place and work 
in the realm of letters is already an estab- 
lished fact. That she will more generally 
wield the pen is also equally certain. Wheth- 
er the equal, the inferior or the superior of 
man, Woman has already proved that she 
has something to say and can say it. Among 
the noted writers is Dora D’Istria, the Prin- 
cess Roltzoff Massalsky. She has already 
been made known to the readers of the 
JOURNAL, and we are happy to announce 
that she proposes soon to visit this country. 
Grace A. Oliver sends a letter to the Adver- 
tiser saying that perhaps she will come this 
summer to study for herself by personal 
observation our country and its people. 
The letter adds:— 

In writing me she has often expressed her 
interest and enthusiasm for our country, and 
her desire of becoming better acquainted 
with its people, its social and political life, 
and the = natural advantages which we 
offer with our vast extent of country and 
great variety of climate, It is to be hoped 
that she will visit our cities where the liter- 
ary and social life peculiar to them may be 
seen at its best and in itstrue aspect. Amer- 
ica should honor in her a worthy citizen of 
the republic of letters; one born to highest 
rank and of most ancient race, who has 
chosen the better part of identifying herself 
with progress, culture and free thought and 
has thus alike honored herself and her race. 
Born in the purple of rank and wealth, and 
to a life of ease, she has used all the talents 
committed to her for the good of mankind. 
She has graced the highest ranks of life 
while she has lighted for suffering and 
struggling humanity some of the dark and 
dreary ways which the oppressed are called 
to travel. 

From all the great nations of Europe she 
has grateful recognition and heartfelt, cor- 
dial greetings from great thinkers; let Amer- 
ica and its women give her the most friend- 
ly welcome, and eagerly embrace the oppor- 
tunity when it offers itself of extending the 
hand of fellowship to one of the greatest 
women the age has known, to one who has 
done a noble and unselfish work without de- 
sire of recognition or fame. 

We heartily join in the wish that Ameri- 
cans and especially our women will extend 
to this distinguished woman a cordial wel- 
come. Shecomes bringing with her a name 
made illustrious by both intellectual gifts 
and personal worth. In her case the bril- 
liant gifts of genius are not dimmed by im- 
purity and disregard of some of the most 
sacred sanctions of virtue. While we rec- 
ognize her ability we have no questionings as 
to her private character, as will be the case 
when Sara Bernhardt visits our shores. 
Madam D'Istria is a type of woman which 
gives ‘elevation to womanhood, and in ex- 
tending a cordial welcome we render hom- 
age to both genius and virtue. 8. W. B. 


- -— 


A WOMAN NEEDED ON THE RHODE 
ISLAND STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES, 


The wisdom of Massachusetts in putting 
Mrs. Leonard on the Board of State Chari- 
ties is proved by a negative in Rhode Island. 
In the latter State there has been a Wo- 
man’s Board of Visitors, but they have had 
no power beyond the expression of an opin- 
ion and their presence has been regarded al- 
most with a feeling of hostility by the men 
in authority. Recently the Board of State 
Charities recommended a plan which we 
should judge from the Providence Journal 
was crude and unwise. If the lords of 
creation would condescend to invite the 
weaker part of creation to their council, 
they would evidently avoid the evils of a 
makeshift policy which helps make crim- 
inals. Mrs. Chace writes a long letter to 
the Providence Journal on this subject, 
which no one can read without the convic- 
tion that she has experience and knowledge 
and that the State isa loser in not having 
her a member of the Board of Charities. 
We have heard from other sources what 








this letter confirms, that is of the hostility 
which the present State officials show to 
women as administrators of public chari- 
ties. Mrs. Chace in speaking of the new 
plan of reform institutions which has been 
submitted to the General Assembly says: 
‘Throughout this report of the Board of 
State Charities, one very unpleasant feature 
strikes meas remarkable; and that is, the 
absence of any reference to the judgment, 
or opinion, or services, past or prospective, 
of the Woman's Board of Visitors, It looks 
as though there was no coUperation between 
the two. This board of women, created 
by the same power that created the board 
of men, is entirely ignored in these propo- 
sals for great changes to be made in the Re- 
form School, and large additions to the du- 
ties at the State Farm. If all these conclu- 
sions have been arrived at without any con- 
sultation with them, it proves either that 
these women would not have consented to 
the location and management proposed for 
the school, or else that their opinion was 
not considered worth the asking. It seems 
to me, their experience and their judgment 
in the matter should have had some weight.” 
We sincerely hope'that the hostility which 
the men have shown to women will yield to 
a better spirit, and that all the aid which 
can be gained from the codperation of men 
and women will be brought to bear on this 
most difficult and important subject. We 
are confident that if Rhode Island would 
make Mrs. Chace a member of the State 
Board of Charities it would be of very great 
service in securing a more enlightened ad- 
ministration of charities and prison discip- 

line. 8. W. B. 
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DIVORCES IN NEW ENGLAND. 





The North American Review for June con- 
tains an article by Dr. Nathan Allen on 
“Divorces in’ New England,” which con- 
tains both interesting and important facts. 
One of the first things which attracts atten- 
tion is the gradual increase of divorces, and 
this increase is greatest where the law opens 
the door the widest. The ratio is greater 
in cities than in rurai districts. On an av- 
erage the divorced parties have lived to- 
gether only a few years. When parties 
have lived together fifteen or twenty years 
divorces occur only occasionally and in a 
great majority of cases there are no children 
or only one or two in the family. It used 
to be thought that divorces were confined 
almost chiefly to the ignorant classes, but 
now no class is exempt unless it be those 
connected with the Christian churches, who 
regard marriage and the family as divine 
institutions. With the Roman Catholics 
this is especially true. The Roman 
Catholic Church teaches that marriage is 
wholly a sacrament and denies the validity 
of any divorce obtained from the civil 
courts. So wholly is this whole matter in 
the hands of: the Church that all marriages 
performed by the priests must be reported 
to the bishops of the diocese in which they 
take place. Divorces are very rare among 
the Catholics. The ratio of divorces to 
marriages for a series of years are as fol- 
lows: In Massachusetts : to 15; in Rhode 
Island 1 to 9; in Connecticut 1 to 8; and in 
Vermont 1 to 13. Again we see that mar- 
riage now takes place ata much later peri- 
od in life than formerly, and also a greater 
disparity of ages between the parties. 

In view of the evils arising from frequent 
divorce, Dr. Allen asks what can be done to 
check this and to place the domestic rela- 
tions upon a more permanent foundation? 
Among other remedies he says we should 
have wiser and more stringent legislation 
upon divorces. There is also, he thinks, 
need of higher intelligence and greater 
watchfulness on the part of those who di- 
rect public opinion and make our laws. In 
addition to a more general diffusion of 
knowledge and improved legislation, those 
physical laws which lie at the foundation of 
all others must be recognized and obeyed. 
If false views prevail in the community as 
to the objects of marriage, and habits are 
indulged which violate physical laws, these 
views and habits must be corrected. Also, 
if changes are going on in the physical organ- 
ization of our people which interfere serious 
ly with the duties and responsibilities of do- 
mestic life they should be thoroughly un- 
derstood. How can, is Dr. Allen’s conclud- 
ing inquiry, a people truly prosper and in- 
crease in numbeis, while constantly violat- 
ing great fundamental laws? 8. W. B. 

oe 


THE HAMPTON NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The institution at Hampton, Virginia, for 
the education of the colored teachers and 
Indians is one of those beacon lights which 
brighten the world, 

General Armstrong, who led one of our 
colored regiments during the war, was im- 
pressed with the idea when peace came, that 
after the soldier must come the teacher. It 
was not enough to break the chains of four 
millions of slaves, and put down the re- 
bellion, but there must also be recoastruc- 
tive work to make a real Union. So with 
the intense zeal born of a deep and earnest 
purpose, he started an industrial colored 
school, at Hampton in Virginia. He infus 
ed his spirit into others and has now one of 
the most hopeful schools in the country 
He has met with such success in training 
the negro boys and girls that the United 








States government resolved to send him a 
number of Indians of both sexes. The 
result thus far has been a success; but the 
experiment needs a fuller trial before we 
can speak with absolute certainty of the 
extent to which the Indians can be trained, 
Last month the school had its anniversary. 
President Hayes, Secretary Schurz, Gover- 
nor Long, ex-Governor Rice, many of the 
leading men of Virginia and Massachusetts 
and others from various sections of the 
country were present. The President, Sec- 
retary Schurz, Governor Long, and other 
distinguished men made speeches. Each 
and all recognized the value and extent of 
the work which General Armstrong and 
his associates aredoing. He has won the 
aid and codperation of the leading men at 
the South, as well as those from the North. 
This institution has been established chiefly 
by voluntary contributions, largely from 
Massachusetts. The design is to teach the 
pupils some industry in connection with the 
ordinary school instruction, and the ar- 
rangements are such that many can earn a 
portion of the cost of the education: In 
this way both teachers and skilled workers 
are fitted and sent forth, The blessings of 
such an institution are too obvious to be 
dwelt upon in detail. We wish every 
Southern State had a like institution. For 
the information of our readers who may 
not know what this school is, and what it 
has already done, we give the following 
from the correspondent of the Boston 
Advertiser: 

“The school is no longer regarded by its 
managers and its warm and constant friends 
as anexperiment. It is believed that that 
point is fairly passed. Since its establish- 
ment in 1868 with fifteen pupils, one teach- 
er, and a matron, it has admitted 1,429 
pupils, and graduated, with this year's class, 
353. Of the graduates fully ninety per 
cent. have devoted themselves to the work 
of teaching their people, and ‘with a suc- 
cess and steadfastness,’ says General Arm- 
strong, ‘which, on the whole, surpasses ex- 
pectations and gives the strongest encour- 
agement for continued efforts for their 
race.’ The testimony of Southern educa- 
tional men to their success is abundant. 
Hampton graduates are now in greater 
demand than ever for the charge of the free 
colored schools of the several Southern 
States. Over twenty more than could be 
supplied have been called for this year. 
From 10,000 to 20,000 children have been 
taught by Hampton graduates the past year. 
The majority of these teachers are in the 
country, receiving salaries of from $25 to 
$30 a month for five and six months, work- 
ing the ‘off’ months, their industrial traia- 
ing at the institute giving them exceptional 
acvantages over others. In North Carolina 
several teach in winter and raise cotton in 
summer, Letters from them show that 
State officials treat them with uniform 
courtesy. Women teachers have done as 
well as men, and in some quarters are pre- 
ferred, having less inclination tu enter 
politics; but of all the graduates of the 
institute General Armstrong says he knows 
of but three who are in politics. The in- 
stitute is most fortunate in its instructors. 
General Armstrong is as zealous, energetic 
and urtiring as in the earlier stages of the 
work. While the leading object, that of 
instructing the pupils in all that is practical 
to fit them for practical work on their part 
among their people, is never lost sight of, 
new features are introduced as rapidly as 
possible, and new studies. His purpose 
nov. is to work steadily toward scientific 
studies for a certain class, and to establish 
a chemical laboratory as soon as able or 
funds are obtained, believing that practical 
experiments would encourage the spirit of 
investigation, now rare, among the colored 
people. Many of the teachers are New 
Englanders, and their devotion to the work 
and their enthusiasm and adaptation strike 
the most casual observer. One of the lady 
teachers is of a well-known Boston family, 
and was educated partly at Lenox and part- 
ly at George B. Emerson's school in Boston. 
Two or three are daughters of New Eng- 
land ministers, and one is the daughter of a 
leading western Massachusetts lawyer. 
Their genuine interest in the work of the 
institution attracts them more than the sal- 
aries of their positions, and the desire to 
do something worthy inspires them.” 


oe 
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DR. JULIA E. LOOMIS. 


In every community certain characters 
seem to be instinctively right upon all ques- 
tions involving morals or progress. Such a 
character was that of our friend, Dr. Julia 
E. Loomis, who departed this life on the 
12th of March with a certain hope of a 
blessed immortality. 

Dr. Loomis was born at New Woodstock, 
Madison, Co., N. Y., Jan. 16, 1816, ‘She mar- 
ried L. Loomis, Jan. 7, 1836. They remov- 
ed to Independence, lowa, in 1857, She 
subsequeitly studied medicine and gradua- 
ted at Cleveland Homeopathic College in 
1870, and removed to Colorado Springs in 
May 1877. She was an ardent friend to the 
cause of Suffrage, and was ulways ready to 
forward it in every way. She had been @ 
subscriber to the Woman’s JournNaL from 
the time it was first published, Of an ex- 
ceedingly quiet and nnobtrusive disposition, 
she had greatly endeared herself to the peo- 
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ple of this place, and had a large practice. 
Her patrons always felt that they had, not 
only a skiliful physician, but a sympathiz- 
ing friend. 

Her loss was’ deeply felt not only by her 
husband and only son, J. L. Loomis, of 
Leadville, but by the whole community; 
truly “‘the memory of the just is blessed.” 

8. 





LETTER FROM ‘MISS EASTMAN. 


Epirors Journau:—As I do not think 
my speeches have any sense to spare, will 
you please correct a paragraph as reported 
jn your issue of June 5th, in which, by a 
misplacement of periods and the omission of 
a word, what meaning it originally had was 
lost. I referred toa late meeting of the 
Supreme Court, by which federal jurisdic- 
tion ts asserted of all cases in which State 
legislation impairs civil rights, and said: 
“By this decision, foreigners who do not 
hold real estate being denied the right to 
yote, as in Rhode Island, have a right to be 
tried in any case by Circuit Court of the 
United States—instead of in local courts. 
So with aliens or poor men in States where 
such are forbidden to serve on juries. 

Though Article LV. Section IV. of the 
United States Constitution says: ‘‘the Unit- 
ed States shall guarantee to.every State in 
the Union a republican form of government” 
—the Superior Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia (one of the ablest of the United 
States Courts, consisting of five judges), in 
the case of Mrs, Sata J. Spencer, vs. the 
judges of elections—a few years since—in 
full bench—rendered a unanimous decision 
that while the Constitution recognizes the 
right of Suffrage as existing in Woman, it 
does not repeal State Constitutions or exist- 
ing laws excluding them from the ‘‘exercise 
of the right.” But in view of the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court, why may 
not women, the class whose civil rights are 
most seriously impaired, seek redress in the 
federal courts, and thus claim their true 
position under the Constitution, “which 
recognizes the right of Suffrage as existing 
in Woman.” Yours truly, 

Mary F. EastTMan. 

Tewksbury, June 8, 1880. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN JAMAICA PLAIN, 


In response to invitations sent to the reg- 
istered women voters of Ward 23, Boston, 
a goodly company assembled Friday after- 
noon, June 4, at the home of Mrs. E. D. 
Cheney on Forest Hill ‘street, and organized 
a society to be known as the Association of 


> 


Registered Women Voters 0! Ward 23 of, 


the city of Boston, the object of which shall 
be to promote the interests of Schooi Suf- 
frage for women. 

A constitution was adopted and the fol- 
lowing officers elected: 


President, Mre. Ednah D. Cheney. 

Vice- prenteats, Mrs. James vreeee Clarke, Mrs. 
E. U, Keller, M. D.. Mrs. Emma G. Fisher. 

Secretary, Mie. Jennie Field Deshtord. 

Treasurer, Mise Susan E. Carey. 


Directors, Mre. W. R. Bradley, Precinct 1. 
Mrs. Sarah O. Ernst, oe <6, 

« « Mra. Abby W. Smith, “6, 
“ « Mrs. Joanna E. Wes es 44, 
“ 66 Mrs. Amanda H. = se 6G, 





ooo 
LETTER FROM VIRGINIA, 


Travelling on the Virginia Midland rail- 
way from Charlottesville to Lynchburg, one 
day recently I noticed among the passen- 
gers in the car, a stout, comfortable looking 
middleaged man, deeply absorbed in a thin 
little red volume, having the general appear 
ance of a Sunday school book. I chanced 
to leave my place to speak to an acquain- 
tance in the next seat to the reader, and dur- 
ing a pause in the conversation, my eye 
caught the words, ‘‘A Fuol’s Errand” on 
the back of the supposed Sunday school 
book; and being of an impulsive turn, I at 
once addressed the stranger, who was too 
much taken up with his book to notice me 
until I had spoken twice. 1 apologised for 
interrupting him, and explained that I had 
read so many notices of the book, I felt very 
anxious to see it, and should like much to 
know if it was really a picture of Southern 
life. The gentleman courteously handed 
me the volume, and said he thought it very 
good indeed, and I might understand his 
interest in it when he told me that he was 
a North Carolinian from the district in 
which the scene was laid, and knew most of 
the originals of Judge Tourgee’s characters. 
A pleasant conversation followed, during 
which my new acquaintance told me that 
he had heard much of the book in Carolina, 


but had not seen it until thatday. “Iam 
just from Washington,” said he, ‘‘and I 
found everybody talking about it. I went 


With a friend to see President Hayes, and as 
soon as the President heard I was from 
North Carolina, he asked if I had read the 
“Fool’s Errand,” saying he should like to 
know what the natives thought of it, I 
told him I had only seen extracts from the 
book, but from all I had heard I believed it 
to be perfectly true, and that I could con- 
Vince him of John Burleson’s being a genu- 
ine person, as the gentleman with me was 
the original of that character, and would 
tell his own story if the President had time 
to hear it. Mr. Hayes manifested great in- 
terest in this statement, and taking my com- 
Panion’s address invited him to call again 
in the evening to see Mrs. Hayes, who would 
be delighted to meet him. I told my friend 
When we left,” said the North Carolinian 





with a smile, ‘that he was a lucky man. I 
knew he had an axe to grind, and every- 
body in Washington understands that Mrs. 
Hayes is the power behind the throne, so if 
he made a good impression on her, his suit 
was won.” 

In reply to the question as to how the 
book was liked in Carolina, my new friend 
said good humoredly, “Oh, better than you 
would think! it is so impartial and brings 
out so many strong points. Why I hearda 
Democrat say the other day, ‘It is pretty 
rough on us, but itis true, andI am glad 
the book has come out; it shows us what 
fools we have been, and it will do a great 
deal of good.” 

The Carolinian turned over the pages of the 
famous little book, calling my attention to va- 
rious scenes and characters, he recognized as 
transplanted from sober fact to live in fiction, 
and gavea thrilling account of the murder of 
John Walters, whose real name was Stevens 
I remarked that although there had been a 
great deal of prejudice and ostracism shown 
to Republicans in Virginia, we had escaped 
bloodshed and violence, at least in our dis- 
trict, and we never knew whether the mur 
ders reported from the South had actually 
occurred, My friend assured me that the 
half had not been told, and said he could 
testify to fearful crimes perpetrated on de- 
fenceless Republicans of both races. He 
thought, however, that the dark volume of 
violence and cruelty was closed forever, and 
with material prosperity, a brighter day for 
freedom of opinion was dawning in the 
South. “If we had but the right sort of 
Representatives in Congress,” he added, 
‘‘men who would seek national aid for 
schemes of education and internal improve- 
ment. But these men we have in Washing- 
ton do nothing except tinker at the revenue 
laws. Now there is the representative from 
our district, he isa church member and a 
great advocate of temperance societies at 
home, but he has done nothing since he 
went to Congress except to introduce a bill 
allowing every householder to manufacture 
eighty gallons of liquor for family use. Of 
course such a measure would only be 1n the 
interest of the moon shiners and crooked 
whiskey people; the better classes do not 
want to manufacture liquor, but that sort 
of thing takes with the ignorant classes,” 

When I asked about school interests in 
his State, my friend said he hoped things 
were improving a little, but the condition of 
the poor people of both races in that re- 
spect waslamentable indeed. ‘‘A curious in- 
cident occurred in my town lately,” he add- 
ed. “A clergyman from the North was 
visiting me, and wanted to see our jail. I 
seldom go there, but of course took my 
guest to visit the prison. In one room we 
found twenty-three prisoners, thirteen white 
men, some of them sixty years old; there 
were ten negroes, the youngest achild about 
twelve years of age. He was the only one 
of the crowd who could read, and when 
we entered, the party were gathered around 
this little fellow listening with apparent in- 
terest to something he was reading.” 

My new acquaintance says his State is 
equally divided between Grant and Blaine, 
and he feels perfectly sure that the Repub- 
lican candidate will be elected, who ever he 
may be. Orra LANGHORNE. 

Lynchburg, Va., May 26, 1880. 
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THE WOMEN WHO VOTE. 


The Massachusetts School Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has already become a working 
power, and is making active preparutions 
for the coming campaign. It recognizes 
the need of personal work, and every 
member is pledged to use her influence 
to induce her friends to become mem. 
bers, and to enroll themselves as voters on 
the school question. It is determined to 
make the number of women-voters much 
larger than it was last year, and from ap- 
pearances now the work will be quite suc- 
cessful. Many women who were either in- 
different last year or who shrank from being 
pioneers in the movement, it is said, are 
taking the necessary steps to be assessed, 
and will appear at the polls on election day. 
There were others, too, who were not sure 
how the women would be received and who 
wanted to see the experiment proven either 
a success or a failure before they ventured 
to join their forces with it. Were it a fail- 
ure they could congratulate themselves be- 
cause they had no part in it, and were it 
success they could come in this year and 
have no conscientious scruples about it. 
As it happened, the women who voted were 
the best women intellectually, morally and, 
in many cases, socially; they were well- 
received, treated indeed with more than 
usual courtesy, und, although they did not 
elect their candidates, yet they were not 
ridiculed or reviled, nor did they in any 
way lose caste; so this year the timid and 
the halting will be reassured and drawn in 
to the work, and many who were neither 
timid nor halting, but whose views have 
altered during the year, will also be en- 
rolled this year. The women are working 
actively. In every ward a special commit- 
tee is appointed whose duty it is to visit 
the houses of every registered woman in 
the ward, and see that she is registered 
again this year and qualified to vote. This 





committee is doing most efficient work, 
notably the one in Roxbury, which branch 





of the association, by the way, has been 
ahead in all the work that has been done so 
far since the Suffrage was allowed. Instead 
of giving up its work when the election was 
over last fall, it still kept on with its meet- 
ings, has added steadily to its numbers, and 
is now nearly double the size it was a year 
ago. A similar branch association was 
formed on Friday June 4, at Jamaica Plain. 
Last year Ward 23 gave the third largest 
women’s vote, following closely after 
Wards 21 and 11, and this year it was ambi- 
tious to lead; but Ward 21 does not intend 
to be outdone, and it may be expected 
that there will be a good-natured rivalry 
between these two wards.—Boston Adver- 
tiser. 
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GEORGE ELIOT'S MARRIAGE, 


Mr. Cross, says M. D. Conway in one of 
his letters from London, whom George El. 
iot has married, is said to be about thirty- 
eight years of age; George Eliot is about 
sixty. A few yearsago he made the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Lewes and Miss Evans. 
Their pleasant country house, Whitley, 
was near Weybridge, where Mr. Cross re- 
sided. Mr. Crossis a city man, a sort of 
banker, but not remarkable for wealth; he 
has a house at Chelsea, where the pair will 
probably reside, so that ‘‘The Priory” will 
be left as the monument of its rich associa- 
tions. If Mrs. Cross has startled one por 
tion of the community by showing that she 
had no transcendental theory about mar- 
riage, and so given cause for people to re- 
member that the real Mrs. Lewes is still 
living, she has equally amazed another part 
by choosing to be married in a church,—the 
most fashionable church, too, in London,— 
St. George’s, Hanover square. Here was 
the reputed high priestess of positivism, 
kneeling before a clergyman, and pronounc- 
ing after him that she will live ‘‘after the 
Lord’s holy ordinance.” She who has not 
believed in any deity but humanity for ever 
twenty years! There has indeed been a 
good deal of compliance of that kind in this 
country. The late Prof. Clifford, however, 
when he was almost compelled by family 
reasons to be married in church, boldly de- 
viated from what the clergyman bade him 
say, and said, ‘‘After man’s holy ordinance.” 
But it is difficult to imagine that any family 
pressure could have been put on George 
Eliot, and we do not hear that the service 
was varied by or for her. There was a re- 
port that she was married in the name of 
Lewes, but that is not true; the signature is 
‘*Marian Evans, spinster.” It is a rather 
hard thing for her admirers to have their 
idol come down from her pedestal, and to 
hear it said that the marriage in a fashiona- 
ble church was meant to try and recover a 
conventional respectability. Were this the 
object she might have been better advised. 
She can never gain from the conventional 
what she has lost among the unconvention- 
al. It is, however, difficult to believe that 
George Eliot really cares for what she has 
treated up to the age of sixty as social 
baubles. Those who know Mr. Cross say 
that he is a handsome, attractive and intel- 
ligent man. He is well and favorably 
known, both in London and New York, as 
a business man. He has no pretensions to 
literary or scholarly abilities. He has for 
some time now attended to the finances of 
the lady he has married. His friends, 
equally with hers, appear to have been 
taken by surprise. The marriage was at- 
tended by the group who generally look in 
when a marriage is going on in St. George’s 
church. Immediately afterward the pair 
went on a tour on the continent, where 
they are expected to remain several months. 

GENTLEMEN’S SPRING AND SUMMER 

* WEAR. 


——, 





The production of graded light-weight 
woollens for the summer months has in- 
creased with successive seasons for some 
years. It has finally come to be a great 
business, engaging the attention of first- 
class designers and manufacturers in Europe 
and America. In England, Germany and 
France the tendency is to give first position 
to silk mixtures and the generality of other 
smooth-faced cloths; while in Scotland and 
America, the rougher-surfaced and more 
open-textured Cheviots, inclusive of the 
many variations on these ever-popular 
goods, are to,day more than ever before in 
the ascendant. These variations are in de- 
sign only, not in quality of material, and 
afford great scope in selection. All con- 
siderations of comfort and true economy 
point to the use of such genuine produc- 
tions, which never can be said of cotton 
mixtures or anything else that is inferior to 
the best quality. A representative assort 
ment of these seasonable piece goods is as 
well worth seeing as any first-class collec- 
tion in any other line of commodities, and 
the announcement is made that such an as- 
sortment may be examined in Boston at 
this time. Messrs. Macutuar, Parker & 
Company have sampled all the markets on 
either side of the Atlantic, and can now 
refer to an unrivalled selection of more than 
one thousand distinct patterns of spring 
woollens for gentlemen’s wear. Most of the 
styles are exclusive, and, of course, cannot 
be duplicated elsewhere. This great Bos- 
ton house is fully prepared in all its depart 
ments to meet all demands that a season of 





CARPETS: 


DO NOT P4.Y THE ADVANCE IN PRICES. 
BUY DIRDOT OF TEE 
MANUFACTURERS, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


The Largest Manufacturers in the United States. 


The only manufacturers in the WORLD 
selling their goods direct to the consumer, 
giving the retail buyers the advantage of 
their large and varied assortment at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. 

All purchasers of Carpets should visit 
their warerooms, 


Every Carpet Warranted. 


AU intermediate profits saved to the pur- 
chaser by buying direct of the manufactur- 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston. 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 





MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
3-PLYS, 
BX. SUPERS, 
SUPERS, 
INGRAINS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
In all Widths, 
MATTINGS, Ete. 


J. & J, DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 








MecPHAIIL, 


The NEW UPRIGHT PIANO is the delight ond | swede @ of ft all who hear it. 


LEPIuMSsIoA aN WY UY aes 


‘The public are invited to 


call and judge for themselves. 630 WasHrINeTon Street, Boston. Liberty Tree Block, corner of Washing- 


ton and Essex streets. 








unusual activity is likely to make upon it. 
So far as prices are concerned, they will be 
mainly the same as last year for goods of 
same quality. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


There are three Japanese girls among the 
students at Vassar. 


Read Miss H. L. Lang’s Dress Reform 
Committee advertisement in another col- 
umn. 


The female department. of Oberlin col- 
lege has 100 young women as missionaries 
to foreign lands, and a much larger number 
as teachers among the freedmen. 


No Woman Suffrage in the National 
Republican platform. How can we expect 
it there till some one or more of the States 
have adopted it? The battle will have to 
be fought in the States after all. 


Massachusetts has agaiu had reason to be 
proud of George F. Hoar. As chairman of 
the National Republican Convention, he 
was emphatically the right man in the 
right place. 

General Garfield was a schoolmate and 
early friend of Charles G. Ames, the editor 
of the Christian Register. The fact that 
he possesses the entire confidence and es- 
teem of Mr, Ames will be very satisfactory 
to Suffragists. 

Mr. Henry Winkley, of Philadelphia, has 
sent his check for $25,000 to Andover Sem 
inary, the income to be used as the trustees 
may think best for the benefit of the semi- 
nary. The same gentleman has also made 
a gift of $25,000 to Yale Se.ninary. 


The New England Journal of Education 
in giving a report of the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association meeting held 
at Freeman Place Chapel,says it was one of 
the most interesting meetings of anniversa- 
ry week, 


Forty women studied in the London 
school of medicine for women during the 
term just closed. A new arrangement in 
this school is the establishment of tutorial 
classes in biology and experimental physics 
for students preparing for the preliminary 
scientific examination. 

The .Woman’s Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sion3 in the Northwest last year collected 
$44,000, or some $11,000 more ¢han during 
the previous-year. This sum was raised in 
small amounts, ranging from fifty certs up, 
and speaks well for the faithful work and 
systematic plan by which the collection 
was carried on. 











Thirty ladies recently arrived in Paris 
from the provinces, to acquire the art of 
cutting out feminine garments. In six 
weeks they return to their homes, and will 
teach the principles of the art to the pupils 
of the lay schools. They will be replaced 
in Paris by others, who will come with the 
same object, until all the departments have 
had their turn. 


There will be a Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention at Grand Rapids, Michigan, on 
June 14 and15. Arrangements have been 
made for the entertainment of delegates. 
All friends of Woman Suffrage are invited 
to be present that they may have their faith 
strengthened, and its enemies are cordially 
requested to attend that they may have their 
prejudices softened or entirely removed. 


Prof. H. G. Seeley is giving a course of 
lectures on geology to women at Queen’s 
college, London, and these lectures are sup- 
plemented by weekly excursions to the chief 
geological localities which are easy of ac- 
cess, The hope is that these women may 
acquire an aptitude for geological field 
work, which will open up tothema new 
branch of scientific education. 


A new club in the interest of School 
Suffrage was formed at Hotel Boylston 
June 9, including women voters from 
Wards 6, 7, 8, 9, 10,11. The meeting was 
large and enthusiastic. Dr. Harriet A. Lor- 
ing was chosen President; Miss Kennedy 
Secretary; Mrs. Susie C. Vogl, Treasurer; 
Vice Presidents and a board of Directors 
were also chosen, and the work isto be 
pushed right earnestly. 


The girls, says the New England Journa 1 
of Education are in the ascendant every- 
where. The last achievement we have wit- 
nessed is the beautiful new Huling’s Hall, 
at Alleghany College, Meadville, Western 
Pa., the gift of a wealthy citizen of Pitts- 
burgh. This fine building is constructed to 
house 100 girl students, who, for a very 
moderate outlay, will receive an excellent 
education. 

Richard Cobden’s daughters wish still to 
associate their father’s name with kindness 
to man. They are about to establish a 
workingmen’s cluband coffee room at Hey- 
shott, his birthplace, as a sort of memorial 
philanthropy, and in order to raise money 
for this enterprise they have bcen giving a 
semi-private representation of Goldsmith’s 
comedy of the ‘‘Good-natured Man.” The 
four Cobden sisters took the parts of Miss 
Richland, Mrs. Croaker, Olivia and Garnet, 
and all are said to have played charmingly 
and to have looked extremely quaint in 
their costumes of the last century. 
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ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 

. Miss Phelps may trace her literary talents 
to three distinct sources—her mother’s fa- 
ther, Prof. Moses Stuart, who was regarded 
as the most eminent biblical critic of his 
age, and who was for many years professor 
of sacred literature at Andover; her father, 
who is the author of several popular books 
on practical piety, including “The Still 
Hour,” a widely circulated volume, and her 
mother, who, under the name of ‘“H. Trus- 
sta,” an anagram of Stuart, wrote several 
admirable tales of New England life, faith- 
ful pictures of character, and often delight- 
fully humorous. Among them was “The 
Sunny Side.” Mrs. Phelps died when her 
daughter was eight years old, ard also left 
ason three years younger. Young as she 
was at the time, Miss Phelps’ nature had 
been strongly impressed by her mother’s in- 
fluence. Ina private letter she wrote: ‘“‘I 
can conceive of few things more stimulat- 
ing to a woman than a gifted mother, unless, 
indeed, it be the scholarly standard and pa- 
tient instruction of such a father as my 
own.” It is doubtless from her mother 
that she gets her graphic humorous powers, 
as vividly manifest in many of her writings, 
especially her stories of child life, while the 
deeply and seriously devotional side of her 
works evidently comes from her father. 

Child-life is largely lived in an ideal 
world; that in which Miss Phelps lived 
must have heen more than ordinarily so. 
Her imaginative faculties were encouraged 
by all her surroundings, and at the age when 
children are usually entertained with noth- 
ing deeper than “Mother Goose” and nur- 
sery tales, sheand her brother would spend 
the evening hour listening to their mother 
reading from the old English poets and 
telling them stories from the classics. A 
writer in the Wide Awake, in describing 
Miss Phelps’ child ‘life tells the following 
incident: ‘Her mother had read to her of 
the Indians, and of the wonderful discove- 
ries that aré made by people digging through 
mounds, so she collects whatever she thinks 
best resembles the description of those arti 
cles, and buries them in a corner of the 


_ garden; then, having roused her compan- 


ions to the proper pitch of enthusiasm, she 
leads them solemnly to the spot, and tells 
them ‘to dig.’ Imagine their astonishment 
when they unearth first one article and then 
another, until the wonders are all exposed 
and the ghosts of the red men seem actually 
stirring in the still air around them.” The 
same writer describes her when she made 
her first appearance at her Andover home. 
*‘A delicate little girl, three years old, with 
dark brown hair, large blue eyes, a rather 
long, thin nose, and a mobile mouth never 
at rest—under one arm a kitten with a pink 
ribbon tied round its neck, under the other 
a large doll (Miss Annie) elegantly attired 
in clothes of unrivalled splendor, a lamb 
with a blue ribbon half. hidden amid its 
wool following her,” and the child had a 
marvelous story tu tell mother about the 
doll, the kitten, and the lamb, and the char 
acters they borein it. She always took 
special delight in color, and one of her few 
remembrances of her mother is of her 
“sitting at work with bright worsteds, the 
shadings of which, as they passed through 
her thin fingers, lose no jot or tittle of their 
brilliancy as time goes on.” At school she 
found it easy to learn, and her lessons cost 
her little effort, except in arithmetic. At 
the age of fourteen she éntered the institute 
kept by Mrs. Edwards, the widow of 
one of the professors, Psychology be- 
came her favorite study, and she took a 
deep interest in English literature, Latin, 
and the fine arts. She says that, with the 
exception of Greek and the higher mathe- 
matics, they pursued the same curriculum 
as their brothers in college. She finished 
her school-life at the age of nineteen, but 
her literary activity had begun the year be- 
fore she entered the institute, in the shape 
ef various newspaper contributions. In 
1863 her first article was sent to Harper’s 
Magazine, and it was so cordially received 
‘that she at once became a regular contribu- 
tor. Her first, great popular success was 
“The Gates Ajar,” which at once gave her 
an international reputation. It was pub- 
lished in 1868, when she took the manu- 
script to Mr. James T. Fields, and it was 
brought out at once by the house at the 
head of which he then stood, Fields, Os. 
& Co. An edition of 20,000 was 
speedily exhausted; the demand continued 
unabated, and the book still has a large and 
steady sale. In England its circulation ri- 
valed that in America. It was brought out 
by various publishers, and was also printed 
in cheap popular editions at 6d. acopy. It 
was also translated into French and German 
and Dutch. In ‘‘The Gates Ajar” is taught 
a belief that the recognition of friends 
hereafter, and visible communion with 
them, and that a development of the intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual natures, in har- 
“mony with earthly life, are natural and 
probable. 

“The Gates Ajar’ was preceded by ten 
taking juvenile books published from 1864 
to 1867; a proof of Miss Phelps’ remarkable 
industry. In 1869 a collection of her short 
stories was published under the title of 
“‘Men, Women, and Ghosts.” In the same 
year ‘“‘The Trotty Book” appeared, and this 
was followed by ‘‘Trotty’s ;Wedding Tour 





and Story Book,” in 1873; both of them 
classics in the literature of very young 
children, showing remarkable sympathy 
with, and observation of, childhood’s joys 
and troubles. ‘‘Hedged In,” published in 
1870, is a story of the saving of a fallen 
girl from a life of shame. ‘The Silent 
Partner,” issued in 1871, isa story of the 
hardships of life in the cotton mills. Law- 
rence being close to her home, the factory 
life of that city was-.a subject that naturally 
excited her sympathies, and the pictures she 
has drawn of it are faithful contributions 
to the study of a problem the darkness of 
which is calculated to make large hearts 


ache. 

In 1873 Miss Phelps wrote a pamphlet on 
dress reform, ‘‘What to Wear,” and in 1877 
“The Story of Avis” was published. Miss 
Phelps herself regards the book more affec- 
tionately than any of its predecessors, and 
holds it to be her best. She believes she 
has grown beyond her earlier works. Last 
year another collection of her short stories 
was published under the name of ‘Sealed 
Orders.” She has been a frequent contrib- 
utor to the Atlantic and Our Young Folks, 
and of late years has written somewhat for 
St. Nicholas, the Wide Awake, and the 
Youth's — ; 

Allof her larger works have been written 
with a definite purpose, and devoted to the 
earnest discussion of some great unsettled 
question. They have been written because 
she could hardly help writing them, and 
they are the overflowings of a full fountain 
of sympathy. Her style is seriously impas- 
sionate, of delicate sensitiveness, but not 
strained to an unnatural tension. It is con- 
stantly relieved by delicate, humorous touch- 
es, and quick, unhesitating characterization, 
that in effect is like instantaneous photog- 
raphy. For instance, here is a list of truth- 
ful portrayal from ‘‘The Story of Avis:” 
“The professor's sister was a homeless wid- 
ow, of excellent Vermont intentions and 
high ideals in cup-cake. In the course of a 
severe and simple life she had known one 
passion and one only—the refined passion 
for flowers, which makesthe sole poetry of 
many a plain prosaic story.” Miss Phelps’ 
characters, though generally strikingly life- 
like, have never been drawn from the life, 
in the narrower sense of the expression. 
She has never permitted herself to paint 
portraits in her works; to take living per- 
sons as the originals of her characters. But 
her penetrating observation has enabled her 
to perceive and retain in her mind the dis- 
tinctive traits of individualities, and classes 
or types of individuals, and her artistic 
sense has empowered her to combine these 
in original creations that strike’ her readers 
as being wonderfully like people they have 
met. There could, for instance, hardly be 
more truthful figures than her factory girls, 
mechanics, sailors, and farming people. 

Miss Phelps, always in delicate health, 
has been an invalid since she wrote ‘‘The 
Silent Partner,” the last chapters of which 
were finished under her physician’s protests. 
Being an invalid, she is unable to maintain 
any regular system of work, but does her 
writing when she is in the mood and health 
for the work. Her great affliction is sleep- 
lessness, and on a day that follows a night 

of sleep she does her literary work. No 
Argonaut ever searched more earnestly for 
the golden fleece than she has for a place of 
quiet nights, and nowhere has she found a 
piace like her home on Andover Hill, where 
there are no shrieking locomotive whistles, 
no roosters, and no other disturbing night 
time noises. In Andover her study is not 
in her father’s house, for she has learned, 
she says ‘‘like the ministers who study in 
their churches, or the carpenters who go to 
their benches, the value of a workshop out 
of the house.” Therefore, for several years 
past, she has had her study in an old build- 
ing next door, one of the oldest at the hill; 
a low-walled chamber with picturesque and 
tasteful fittings—pictures, draperies, books, 
easy chairs, tables, and a hammock swung 
from large beams in the ceiling. This 
building has just been sold, and moved 
away in sections, to make room for a large 
house building for a new professor. Miss 
Phelps now has her study temporarily in a 
brown house down Main street, below the 
college yard, but will probably build a new 
one before long. 

Miss Phelps’ constant companion in her 
study is ‘‘Daniel Deronda,” a bright active 
little blue Skye and King Charles terrier. 
He is a remarkably handsome fellow, view- 
ed by the standard of beauty set for his 
race. Though called blue Skye, he is by 
no means sky-blue, but a dark and rich 
brown. Dogs are Miss Phelps’s special 
pets, and Daniel Deronda is chivalrously 
devoted to his mistress. He has béen known 
to attack approaching dogs of Newfound- 
land size when he thought their intent to- 
ward her was evil. Miss Pheips formerly 
had a dog named ‘‘Hahnemann,” for whom 
she had a great fondness. As ‘Daniel De- 
ronda” was named in testimony of her ad- 
miration for George Eliot, so ‘‘Hahne- 
mann’s” name was a token of her faith in 
homeopathy. | She once humorously stated 
her creed as summed up in the three terms 
“Heaven, Homeopathy, and Woman's 
Rights.” For several years she has spent 
her summers in East Gloucester, where she 
has built a quaint little cottage in a charm- 
ing spot close to the water’s edge, at the 





mouth of agorge opening in the wild rocky 
shore of Gloucester harbor. 

Miss Phelps has proved her Christianity 
by good deeds as well as good words, and 
among the poor and afflicted of Gloucester, 
as well as Andover, she has done neble 
work in charity. Her fricnds tell how she 
has‘ aided many a poor family and encour- 
aged many a hapless person to a better life, 
and they say that among them she has 
seemed like a ministering angel, with her 
slender, graceful figure, her pure, sympa 
thetic face, and gentle, tender voice. Young 
girls regard her as their particular friend 
and champion; for many of them she is a 
spiritual asylum, and they write her from 
all parts, making her the confidant of their 
griefs and troubles. These touching ap- 
peals find kindly response, but her friends 
fear that they make too great a draught 
upon her nervous energy. 

At her Gloucester home the nights are not 
so quiet as at Andover, for the fishermen 
go out early to their nets, but her kindness 
and labors of love among them have been 
appreciated, and they respond with glad 
willingness to her requests for quietness. 
They lift their dories carefully into the wa- 
ter, talk together in whispers and row so 
softly that the dip of their oars is scarcely 
heard. With her intense love for the sea— 
whose vigorous breath gives her strength 
that the hot, though quiet, Andover sum- 
mer could not afford, she has a thorough 
liking for seafaring people, whom she re- 
gards asthe kindliest, most large-hearted 
and honest class of folk. A Cape Cod boy 
once told her that there were two things a 
sailor would die to defend; a fair lady and 
a fine ship. 

Miss Phelps has travelled in America, 
and has passed some winters in Florida. 
She has never been abroad, although she 
has had repeated invitations from European 
friends and admirers to come and visit 
them.—Sunday Herald. 
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THE ART OF MARRIED LIFE, 





The sacred art and mystery of living to- 
gether as husband and wife! It touches 
the deepest springs of human happiness and 
success. 

When the novel reaches its last chapter; 
when the wedding-day crowns the happy 
story of love and courtship, then begins for 
man and woman the real test of what they 
are; then is thrown upon their own hands 
the question of what the future is to be. In 
a true marriage the sweet season of romance 
that precedes the bridal day is but the har- 
binger of better things to come. It is like 
the grape-blossom filling the air with its 
fragrance whose swift season heralds the 
grape that shall through the long summer 
drink the juices of the sun and be harvested 
in the vintage for a ministry of gladness and 
life. But the secret is easily missed. It is 
missed oftenest, probably through the man’s 
fault. The first and great lesson of mar- 
riage is that the thought of another is to 
come before the thought of self. The rev- 
elation which true love makes is this: One 
sees in another soul such beauty and at- 
tractiveness that its service is preferred to 
the service of self. No emotion which lacks 
this high element deserves to be called love. 
The desire of possession, the longing for in- 
timate and habitual companionship, these 
come in too, and makea part. But higher 
than these there is that complete and joyful 
self-surrender in which a woman appears 
so lovely to a man that to make her happy 
becomes his strongest desire; and a woman 
sees in a man such nobility that she can 
gladly devote her life to him. That is the 
loftiness and the rapture of true love. To 
many and many a happy pair of lovers it 
comes at least as a passing mood. All de- 
pends for them on whether their future takes 
its keynote from that which consecrates this 
mood. Its rapture and ecstacy may pass, 
but the self-forgetting look upon another 
soul, the glad preference of another above 
self, has init the stuff that should outlast 
the wear and tear of time. It is a thread 
meant to be woven into the web of eternity. 

There are two motives to the service of 
others. One is the inward sense of obliga- 
tion which we call conscience. The other 
is such a sympathetic apprehension of the 
beauty or the need in another’s life that this 
other becomes to us like a better and dear- 
er self. This is what comes in its bighest 
and fullest when man and woman looking 
upon each other soul to soul, feel that di- 
vine attraction and self-surrender of which 
marriage is the outward seal. 

The problem of married life is to main- 
tain the nobility and elevation of this early 
sentiment. The chief requirement is sim- 
ple enough. It is only put your wife or 
husband before yourself, in your thoughts 
and choices. 

The fve of married happiness is inatten- 
tion. The real wrong to the wife, the real 
failure of the husband is when he becomes 
unconscious of what she is doing for him, 
and what sheis in herself. At first, her 
ministries and her affection are delightful 
tu him. Then, perhabs, they become a 
thing of course; received, enjoyed in a 
fashion, but hardly thought of. And some- 
times, though not so frequently, the wife 
becomes unthoughtful of her hutband. 
Into most marriages there creeps in, on one 
side or on both, something of this indiffer- 





ence. Husband and wife live together in 
chiefly external relation; he is the bread- 
winner, she is the housekeeper; they take 
each other’s good qualities, as men wear 
easy-fitting clothes, without noticing; they 
put up with each other’s defects, as with a 
“moky chimney, or any other annoyance. 
They would confess to no alienation; they 
have only got used to each other. It is the 
same ‘‘getting used” that robs life of its 
brightness; that makes us blind to the stars 
and the clouds and the bright processicn 
of the day and year, because we have seen 
them so often; that keeps us mostly in a 
numb, half-alive state, from which only oc- 
casionally are we roused to feel that we are 
living in a divine universe, and are ourselves 
divine. It is so that love rouses us, show- 
ing to man and woman something godlike 
in. each other, something in another soul 
worthy to live for and too great to die. 
Then, the eyes once opened, it is left to us 
to keep them open. And in a marriage 
which is not wholly a mistake—a marriage 
in which souls have once really stood face 
to face, and clasped hands—no other word 
touches closer than this the secret of pre- 
serving that high union; that husband and 
wife should keep their eyes open to each 
other. A man should every day sce in his 
wife the woman she is, Whatever purity, 
sweetness, womanliness he once saw in her 
and thrilled at the sight of, whatever fuller 
and richer growth the years have brought, 
these things he should see in her continual 

ly. Not amere part of the domestic ma- 
chine should she be to him; not even a 
mere comfort and convenience and pleasure 
to himself,—her soul, in its full stature 
should come home to his constant thought. 
Whatever charm of face or manner, what- 
ever womanly grace, whatever quickness of 
thought or delicate sympathy, would strike 
a stranger’s notice, ought far better to be 
seen and prized by him, her husband. It is 
little to say that her face ought to be as 
beautiful each day to his eyes as if they 
looked upon it for the first time; it should 
be far more beautiful, because he has 
learned to see through its windows the soul 
within. And in the same way the wife 
should look upon her husband. It is this 
true yet tender regard, which makes the 
right atmosphere for the soul to ripen in. 
Few things touch us so deeply as to be un- 
derstood. But to be understood and loved; 
to have the best that is in us made full ac- 
count of; to know that our faults, too, are 
open to that sweet and gentle yaze; to long 
to be worthy of a love so pure and high 
that only our highest and ideal self can de- 
serve it—what other influence can £0 
strongly draw us toward all our noblest 
possibilities? This is the work of true 
marriage; to reveal two souls to each other 
in their ideal beauty, ard then to bring that 
ideal to realization. 

Woman is set in the household, and man 
is sent out into the world. He has to learn 
from her the household lessons of service 
and gentleness, and she needs to catch 
from him the larger outlook. It is narrow- 
ness of thought that oftenest incapacitates 
the wife for full companionship with her 
husband. It is good that she should, as far 
as possible, learn to enter into his large 
masculine interests and sympathize with 
them. Sympathize with them, not merely 
with him; the latter will not satisfy him if 
he is a man of any largeness, and should 
not. Two people ought not to be all the 
world to each other. Two pair of eyes 
should see twice as much as one. The best 
affection is not that which is solely person- 
al, and ends with its object. Whatever 
good thing a man learns, whatever large 
interests he pursues in his world of business 
or politics or thought, his wife should be 
able to share with him. A minister’s wife 
pays him a poor complimennt, who, when 
he preaches, is simply anxious, or proud, or 
disappointed, as to his personal success in 
the sermon. She thinks of that sometimes; 
so does he; but if he is a true preacher, he 
forgets himself when the word of truth is 
glowing within him; and if she is fully his 
wife, she, too, when heis at the highest, 
forgets to be proud of himor anxious for 
him, and moves with him in the sweep of 
his thought and the thrill of the eternal re- 
alities. 

It is community of feelings and of inter- 
ests that draws close the marriage bond, 
and it gets perfection when the common 
feeling and interest are staked in what is 
most precious and most permanent. Nature, 
in her divine order, soon brings into mar- 
ried life that most precious and lasting of 
interests—new lives to be nurtured, and to 
inherit the best of that which went before. 
The advent of children to the married pair 
is an instance and symbol of what their 
upion means. Brought by that union into 
a nearness to each other of which the lan- 
guage is ‘‘we are one,” the two are not 
thereby isolated from the rest of the world; 
they are led into closer, more vital relations 
with the whole living universe. They are 
to serve with new power, to love with new 
largeness. Ever their horizon is to widen. 
Through heart joined to heart, they feel the 
life of God. Their prison was broken when 
to live solely for self became impossible. 
They are to live now for each other, and 
for the kingdom of God. Tasting love, 
they taste eternity. 

Let us take the witness to this truth of 
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some noble souls,—Mrs. Browning, and 
Tennyson, and Michael Angelo rendered 
by Wordsworth: 
“Let us love so well, 
Our work shall still be better for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work.” 


“Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral hight, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words.” 


“Better plea 
Love cannot have, than that in loving thee 
Glory to that immortal Peace is paid, 
Who such divinity to thee imparts 
As hallows and makes pure all gentle hearts. 
His hope is treacherous only whose love dies 
With beauty, which is varying every hour; 
But in chaste hearts, uninfluenced by the power 
Of outward change, there bl a deathless flower 
That breathes on earth the air of paradise.” " 
—From “Unity,” Uhicago. 
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ENGLAND'S WOMAN PHILANTHROPISTS. 


The English philanthropist, Baroness 
Burdett Coutts, is the youngest daughter 
of Sir Francis Burdett, who was renowned 
during the early part of the present century 
for his liberal political principles and their 
advocacy in the British Parliament. Early 
in life Sir Francis married a daughter of the 
immensely wealthy banker, Thomas Coutts, 
familiarly known as ‘‘Tommy Coutts,” who 
was of Scotch descent, living in London, 
and whose three daughters, aided by their 
pecuniary prospects all formed alliances 
with the nobility—becoming the marchion- 
ess of Bute, the countess of Guilford and 
Lady Burdett. 

At the age of eighty four, his daughters 
being all married and away from him, and 
his wife, who had been broken down, men- 
tally ard physically, for a number of years, 
having died, Mr. Coutts married an actress 
by the name of Mellon, for whom he had 
had an attachment for several years, and 
who all this time had been very assiduous 
in showing him those little cares and atten- 
tions so engaging to such an old gentleman, 
lonely and unhappy at home, though sur- 
rounded by all the luxuries of life which 
money could buy for him. He regularly 
took his luncheon with Mrs. Melion and 
her daughter in Little Russel street. Al- 
though the former was an Irish woman of 
low origin, to the great mortification of his 
family, and to their disgust, he only waited 
two months after their mother’s death to 
marry Harriet Mellon, who was then about 
forty. She was very kind and devoted to 
him during their seven years of married 
life; and at his death, at the age of ninety- 
one, Mr. Coutts left her his whole proper- 
ty, having already, on their marriage, giv- 
en his daughters large fortunes. Mrs. 
Coutts afterward settled large annuities 
upon them herself, believing it her duty as 
trustee of her husband’s vast estate. From 
her great wealth, liberality, and other per- 
sonal qualities she was reccived in English 
society, visited the nobility, and four years 
after her husband’s death married the duke 
of St. Albans, a young man of twenty-four, 
she then being fifty-one! After becom- 
ing duchess of St. Albans she lived ten 
years, on her death leaving the bulk of her 
property to the granddaughter of her first 
husband, Mr. Coutts, provided Miss Burd- 
ett would assume his name; which she did 
in the following year, 1837, thus becoming 
possessor of an estate estimated at between 
two and three millions of pounds of ster- 


ling. 

Miss Burdett Coutts is a consistent mem- 
ber of the Church of England, gives liber- 
ally to its charitiesin all parts of the world, 
building churches and schools in poor dis- 
tricts throughout the country—in fact, de- 
voting a large part of hor income to charity. 
But her sympathy and aid are more given 
to the poor and unfortunate of her own sex 
than to any others. For them she has pro- 
vided reformatories, schools and shelter. 
She bought one of the black spots of Lon- 
don, known and dreaded as much as our 
“Five Points” in New York used to be, 
erected upon it fine modern dwellings, sep- 
arate tenements, for over three hundred 
poor families, at a low rental; also built a 
magnificent market near the above dwell- 
ings, known as ‘‘Columbia market,” at & 
cost of over a million dollars, for the sale, 
at a very moderate price, of all articles of 
food, but especially adapted for the sale of 
fish, thinking it a better article of diet for 
the poor than the cheap butcher's meats 
they could afford to buy. This last build- 
ing she presented to the corporation of Lon- 
don in 1871. For this and her other numer- 
ous charitable services to her country the 
title of baroness was conferred upon her, 
in 1871, by Queen Victoria; and in 1872, for 
her great charity to the poor of London, 
the common council, in a public ceremony, 
presented to Baroness Burdett-Coutts the 
“freedom of the city,” with an address in- 
closed in a beautiful gold casket, bearing 
her arms, etc. It was paneled in compart- 
ments, on which were tableaux representing 
her acts of mercy, ‘‘feeding the hungry,” 
“giving drink to the thirsty,” ‘‘clothing the 
naked,” ‘‘visiting prisoners,” ‘lodging the 
homeless,”’ ‘‘visiting the sick,” ‘‘burying the 
dead.” The lid, which was surmounted by 
a dome bearing the city arms, bore on its 
front an engraving of a fishing scene, in al- 
lusion to her establishing the fish market. 
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She received the presentation and compli- 
mentary address, and replied to it very 
fully and intelligently, alluding to ‘the 
interest” which she hoped “the day’s pro- 
ceedings would excite in the question of a 
wholesome, varied and abundant supply of 
food for the health and comfort of all 
classes.” 

Lady Burdett-Coutts is now nearly sixty- 
six years old, but looks much younger. She 
is a very sensible, thoughtful looking wom- 
ap, with regular features, but not handsome. 
She dresses richly, but very plainly, wear- 
ing little jewelry. Her mind and thoughts, 
you see the moment you look at her, are far 
above the “pomps and vanities” of this 
world, to whose fashions she conforms as 
litle as her exalted position will allow, 
while laying up for herself rich ‘‘treasures 
in heaven, where moth and rust do not cor- 
rupt, nor thieves break through and steal.” 
— Churchman. 





WOMAN SUFFKAGE IN ENGLAND. 


A “National Demonstration” to advocate 
the granting of the Parliamentary Suffrage 
to women was held at St. James’s Hall last 
night. Viscountess Harberton presided, and 
was supported by a number of ladies. The 
president, after reading letters of apology 
from several ladies who could not attend, 
said they were there that evening to protest 
against the present position of the electoral 
law. She complained that people had not 
taken the trouble to understand the Woman 
Suffrage question, or to learn what was 
sought. The electoral Suffrage was not 
asked at once for women who had not the 
proper qualification, nor was it desired that 
women should vote instead of men; but it 
was held that there should be no difference 
in the exercise of the vote on account of 
sex. The term ‘‘politics” was thought only 
to apply to drainage, Judicature Bills, agri- 
cultural holdings, and similar questions; 
but politics also applied to married women’s 
property laws, all questions of a woman’s 
equal position before the law, and all ques- 
tions relating to drink. In regard to the 
drink question, women had a direct interest. 
A magistrate had lately given a woman who 
was intoxicated a heavier sentence because 
she was a woman. The inequality of the 
sexes on account of their lack of voting 
power was seen in their being sentenced, 
when they broke the law, to a greater pun- 
ishment than would be awarded to men. 
Because they were unenfranchised, women 
were harassed by Parliamentary regula- 
tions of their labor. One argument used 
against giving women the franchise was tbat 
if women had the vote they would have to 
be prepared to take the “rough” with the 
“‘gmooth;” but she held that at present they 
put up with all the rough without any 
smooth. (Cheers.) The objection that if 
womeu had the vote they would desire to be 
members of Parliament was puerile. One 
class—the clergy—at present had the vote, 
but were ineligible to sit in Parliament. 
The election of women to Parliament was a 
‘remote and impossible thing.” 

Mrs. Scatcherd, who moved ‘‘That in the 
opinion of this meeting the franchise at- 
tached by law to the occupation or owner- 
ship of property liable to imperial and local 
taxation should be exercised by women in 
the election of members of Parliament,” 
dwelt upon the fears which had animated 
the possessors of the franchise whenever it 
was proposed to extend it. No evils had 
arisen after the results of the political agita- 
tion in 1832 and 1867 for the extension of 
the franchise, and the extension of the Suf- 
frage to women properly qualified would 
have none of the dreadful results which 
had been prophesied. With the franchise 
thus extended, women wonld be benefited 
by the carrying of equal measures in re- 
spect to divorce, the marriage laws, and all 
matters in which women were particularly 
and directly interested. 

Mrs. A. Arnold seconded the motion, and 
contended that the necessity for the exten- 
sion of the franchise to women was shown 
by the fact that women were always ‘‘push- 
ed to the wall” when their interests were 
opposed to men’s. Because of their unen- 
franchised condition their rights were ig- 
nored. 

Miss R. Garrett, Miss Todd, and Miss 
Helen Taylor supported the resolution, 
which was carried with one dissentient, a 
man in the gallery, who was received with 
cries of ‘‘Turn him out.” 

Miss Becker, of Manchester, moved that 
& memorial embodying the resolution thus 
carried, should be presented to the First 
Lord of the Treasury. There were now, 
she said, 3,000,000 voters, and if the vote 
were given to women 500,000 more voters 
would be added to the electoral lists. The 
wrong done to women by the Legisla- 
ture, for which women had not voted, was 
shown by a case at Manchester, where em- 
ployers were fined because the women had 
worked during meal times on Good Friday, 
while the same employers were free to grind 
down those women with work in their own 
homes, 

Mrs. Webster seconded the motion. 

Miss Downing, Miss Craigen, and Mrs, 
Patterson supported the motion, which was 
carried. 

The proceedings terminated with the usu- 
al vote of thanks. 





An overflow meeting was held in another 
part of the building. 


SPECIAL LAWS CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Eprrors JournaL:—I have just been 
reading the laws of Arizona, as given in 
the letter of Dr. M. H. Hoffenden, in the 
Woman's Journnat of May Ist, and now I 
want to know what the Jaws of my own 
State are. If 1 am not mistaken, you ad- 
vertised, some two or three years ago, 
little book of the Laws of Massachusetts 
which discriminated against women. I 
should be glad to buy it if you will be kind 
enough to let me know the name of it. If 
there is no such cheap work, can you not 
publish these laws in the Woman's JouRNAL 
that women may know their debasement, 
and be able to give reasons for their demand 
for suffrage. A noble-minded man can see 
the truth, when we tell him that liberty is as 
sweet to us as to him, and that we need the 
ballot for our own self-respect; which to 
me is the strongest of all arguments. But 
noble-minded men are not plentiful, and 
the majority are sooner convinced if you 
can show them what they cannot deny is a 
“definite grievance,” which when they 
recognize they may possibly trace to its 
parent source, disfranchisement. If such 
laws as these in Arizona exist in Massachu- 
setts, they cannot be placed before the eyes 
of women too often. M. E. C. 0. 

{In answer to the above, which will reply 
to many others who inquire on the same 
point, we know of no book outside of law 
books which contains the laws especially 
arranged that effect women. Samuel E. 
Sewall has compiled several tracts, setting 
forth the laws as they were up to given 
dates. But the changes enacted by succes- 
sive legislatures have made all these now 
out of date.—Ep. of W. J.J 
> 
MES. FISH AS A HOSTESS. 











The Washington correspondent of the 
Boston Herald in speaking of Mr. Fish as a 
candidate for President adds: ‘‘There is 
one respect in which the election of Mr. 
Fish would be an admirable thing. Mrs. 
Fish is one of the finest ladies in the world, 
a lady whose equals in breeding and social 
accomplishments are not numerous in any 
country. Her charming and kindly hospi- 
tality, as the leading cabinet lady, relieved 
the administration of Grant from the effect 
of much of its coarseness and vulgarity. 
Mrs. Fish would shine in the executive 
mansion, and, if Mr. Fish were free to 
make his own administration, he might 
make a good one, and deserve well of the 
American people. 
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THE INDEX, 


The Index. The Jndez Association has 
made the Free Religious Association its 
heir; and after the first of July next the 
Index, with probably some modification of 
form and name, will be published under the 
auspices of the latter Association. By the 
persuasion of friends in both Associations, 
—I trust they have not in this case proved 
too partial friends,—I have consented to 
take, under the new arrangement, the edito- 
rial charge. . . Already it can be an- 
nounced asa special feature of the paper 
that Dr. Felix Adler, the President of the 
Association, will have one of his disconrses 
before the Society for Ethical Culture, New 
York, reported for publication in it each 
month. Several discourses by the editor 
before his society at New Bedford will also 
be printed within the year. The present 
list of editorial contributors, so far as it is 
an active one, will be gladly retained, and 
several new regular co-workers will join the 
ranks. Among the latter, it may here be 
said that we expect valuable aid from 
Messrs. M. J. Savage, J. W, Chadwick, 
Rowland Connor, and John Albee. 

More complete details are reserved for 
future announcement. 

WituraM J. Porrer, 
Sec. Free Religious Association. 


HUMOROUS. 


Could not the doctor’s fee be justly called 
ill-gotten gains? 


“No tick here” would be a two-edged 
sword in a watch-maker’s establishment. 


“Talk is cheap.” Is it? Just hire a 
lawyer once. 


Mrs. Partington says Ike has bought a 
horse so spirituous that it always goes off 
on a decanter. 


Another triumph of modern science. A 
Broadway firm advertises: ‘Artificial flow- 
er boys wanted.” 


Everything in nature indulges in amuse- 
ment. The lightning plays, the wind whis- 
tles, the thunde er rolls, the snow flies, the 
waves leap, and the fields smile. Even the 
buds shoot and the rivers run. 


“‘Gem’len, said the old man as he got his 
legs under him, “a pusson who labors un- 
der the ideah dat he am foolin’ de world 
will sooner or later git de grand laff. A 
pusson can deceive de public fora few days, 
or a few weeks, but as soon as de fraud am 
exposed he am a gone coon. You may 
stand yer hats ober on yer ears, hang out 
yer brass watch-chains, an’ puff away at yer 
pony | cigars, but de majority of men will 

right frew you like a buzz-saw cho pin’ 
EP cheese. hat we am we am, an’ let us 
b’ar in mind de selemn fack dat while skim 














mik has its value an’ its uses, it won’t make 
ice cream or deceive de babies.” —Detroit 
Free Press, 


A pretty American girl went of late fre- 
quently into the streets of Paris unattended, 
as American young ladies are wont to do. 
The young Parisians followed and annoyed 
her until she invented a novel method of 
rebuffing them. According to the Continen- 

Gazette, she provided herself with a 
pocketful of centimes, each the value of a 
fifth of a half-penny, and whenever a man 
spoke to her, pretending to mistake utter] 
his words, she gracefully extended her han 
and dropped this coin int» his hand, saying 
in her broken French: ‘‘Hungry, are you, 
poorman? Well, take this, and go buy 
some bread.” 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. J eannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4P. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 Pp. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2 4. m., 5to6P. m. 


ELECTRICITY 
The best Spring Tonic. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck. 


ELECTRIC AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial agent, and asa 
special study, and having used it daily in her office 
pao for twelve years, is competent to er 

t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 











debility, nervous prostration, rheumatism, neural, ia, 
scrofaula, me gr etc., etc. Her Hygienic ic Kid. 
ney Compou has never failed to remove inflamma- 
tion from th the Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi 
as foundin the gall ducts, ae nicturicions, in- 
continence etc,, etc. Her Improved Hygienic Plast- 
ers for rheumatism, sclaticn, p pains in the back, 
shoulders, and joints, worn onthe neck to — 
headache, over the liver to create action, etc., etc. 
sure cure for Bunions. Her Hygienic Hair Fomade 
preventing y hair; her Solution for the yi 
prevent bal ate and ‘to allay irritation, her oe 

nai and Umbilical Supporters, Trusses. a od Wlowtic 
Bands are od known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 


28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat South Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars. 








Miss H. L. LANC, 
ORIGINAL 


Ditoo REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM. 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON 


Formerly Hamilton Place 
Founded by the 


DRESS REFORM 


COMMITTEE 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN'S CLUB 


For the Manufacture and 
Sale of 


Ladies’ & Children’s 
UNDERWEAR 


UPON 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPALS 


A SPECIALTY, 


Some years since, the New 
England Woman's Club 
pointed a special comma 
tee to investigate the sub- 
ject and devise methods of 
improvement in under-clo- 
thing for women. Upon 
which will be found,among 
others, the names of 
Mrs. DR. DIO LEWIS, 
Mas. C, M. SEVERANCE, 
Mrs, Dr, 8. E. BROWN, 
DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, 
Miss Lvo1a M. PEABODY 
Mrs. PoesE N.KENDALL 
Mrs, H. L. T. WOLCOTT, 
Miss H. L. BROWN, 

All then of Boston, 


These ladies gave great at- 
tention to the work. and 
the result of two years o 








UNION UNDER FLANNEL 


PATTERNS 











EMANCIPATION SUIT. 


SEND é TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: 


labor may be seen at my 
jrooms. They confidently 
jrecommend these gar- 
ments to the public as 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE 
MADE PRACTICABLE FOR 
WOMEN'S UNDER-WEAR, 
UPON HYGIENIC PRIN- 
CIPLES. While it is 
my endeavor to make 
my work of that superior 
character which cannot 
fail to meet the tasteand 
demand of the best class 
of customers, I AM THEIR 
ONLY AUTHORIZED AG- 
ENT, THEIR ONLY MEDI- 
UM OF BUSINESS COMMU- 
NICATION WITH THE 
PUBLIC, and I sell noth- 
ing which has not their 
approval 


Miss H. L, LANG. 

















) THEONLY MEDICINE 


“That Acts at the Same Time on |Lj 


THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. 
gia ey Perse a 
TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, — 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 


wit The, bumore because the blood is potsoned 
ee that should beve bes been 


"KIDNEY. WORT 


ertion p and all there 
banished ; neglect 


Hegre tt 


hy be 80 | because of dis- 
ordered urine 


Kipney-Wort will cure you. Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 

Itis a ary vegetable compound and 

One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 

Yr Dru has tt, or will get tt for 
wou. dnated = having tt. Price, $1.00, 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Proprietors, 

Burlington, Vt. 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 
LYBIA E. SSeS 


ae Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

THIs PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, SO THAT THE CURE 1S radical and en- 
tire. Its THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERYCUS 8Y&& 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 

it will, at all times and under all circum. 
pa with the laws that 


ern the female s 
Ter oe chooure of Kidney ¢ Complaints of either 
sex, this (Somsreans 


dia E. Pinkham’s erento Compound 
neko atthe qoopcletnedlae atory. -” 
No, 283 Western Avenue, Sean Mass. 


Price, $1. Six Bott Bottles to one address, $5. 
freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send Bese pant shlets, Address as above 
No fam should be be without Ly dla Pinkham’ 
LIVER e Constipation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidityset the Liver. 5 cts. per box 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 





ABSORPTION vs DISEASE 








LIVER & MACH 


CURES WITHOUT DOSING: 


Principal depot of the Company for New England, 
128 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. Up one flight. 1tf 


BLOOD AND NERVES. 





‘UHATTAUNV HOVAOLS 








DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why so many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness! and Suffering 
among the Ladies of our Land? 


Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 


injure the system and FAIL to i 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE'S ee 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene's great success in curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE'S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9 to 12. Address 


F, E. GREENE, M. D. 





34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest Pianos orld. 
dorsed by all thereat artis Shebwood, Schiller, 
_ Set Bes Rive King, Thursby, Abbott, 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & ( CO. PIANOS. 


The best medium- blic. 
Gives ged mulenan satisfaction -F ys Rat at... “a 
BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 

A fall and plete assortmen’ these elegan’ 
gane, that. for style, tone ee oe a 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS, 





Bridge, ett Cal 4 Instruments, Stri 
pridges, etc 
AY 
EMERSON PIANO c0. 
lished in 18 


SQUARE, “UPRIGHT, ‘AND “COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY 


LOWEST CASH PRIOES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS JO RENT. 


Send for es or cal 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street 
BOSTON. ly24 





ELLEN A. PIERSON. 


Teacher of SHORT-HAND WRITING. 


50 cts. lesso; 
eames, b per ie m. One lesson per week will 


11 Davis Street, Boston, Mass. 


AE 


PIANOFORTES, 


Unegualed in Tone, Touch 
and Durabi lity. Workmanship 
_ werms Measonable. | 
E,W. TYLER, een 
. . nt, 
Boston, (over Willlatae’s rs ce Sant Boe Washington st, 


FURNITURE. 











Ou 


Braman’s 
“ITeao 
to 





Fine and Medium Class 


PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
Draperies and Window Shades, 
Mattresses, Bedding, 

Mirrors, etc., etc, 

A large stock and complete assortment at unusually 
low prices. 
H. B. BRAMAN, 
Formerly a eet ay ak Ng CO., 
7 and8 Haymarket 


101 ‘and 103°-Fiiend itech Mooos 





ESTABLISHED 1846. 


DINING: 
ROOMS. 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
28 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious one t Cup of Tea or my km with 


itew, 15cente 
nts, Ail the Iuawiies and delicacies 
po sotes, 3% ey meee 


fee .10tf 
THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAITR, 
With Thirty Changes of Position. 
BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 
Invalid” * Ohaiy 
dining ange,” com 
strengt 














Invalid to the Parle 
Infirm or comfort of the and Rheumatic » 
invaluable. 


Chair in 
months isa % 
umes for 


Cane Seating for summer 
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‘SUFFRAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN: | become so dense that people could scarcely | held for—in a long editorial yesterday morn- | Curtis and H. W. Beecher. The latter 
— — move, Viscountess Harberton, a fine old | ing. It is splendidly non-committal, ‘‘icily | deals with the subject with largeness of SPECIAL N OTIOES, 


Since the victory of the Libera!s the ladies 
of the United Kingdom have been astir in 
pursuit of those rights of which they con- 
sider themselves deprivéd, and several en- 
thusiastic meetings in the provinces have 
shown that the demand for Woman Suffrage 
is quite general. I did not suppose, how- 
ever, that in this formal and aristocratic 
capital I should see such an overwhelming 
demonstration by the advocates of ‘‘Wo- 
men’s Rights” as I witnessed at St. James’s 
Hall on Thursday evening. This is the 
period of anniversary meetings in London, 
as in Boston; the apostles of all the “‘isms” 
rendezvous here at this particular time, and 
after having discussed their particular doc 
trines, they unite around festive boards to 
dine. ‘The number of annual dinners an- 
nounced in the advertising columns of the 
Times from the last of April to the first of 
June is alarming to contemplate. — 

The ladies have chosen their moment for 
their London demonstration with consum- 
mate skill. ‘l‘hey were determined to profit 
by the revolution in thought which is sweep- 
ing over the land since the Liberals came 
into power. They organized their meeting 
with great care, but even they did not an- 
ticipate the success which it was destined 
to have. Saint James’s Hallis in a huge 
block, situated between Piccadilly and Re- 
gent street, with entrances on both these 
prominent avenues, and into these entrances 
poured a continuous stream of women, 
from seven until half-past eight o’clock. I 
went early, but found that the crowd was 
already blocking up the stairway. I am 
bound to say that the ladies were the pretti- 
est that I have seen in England—far pretti- 
er, more sensibly and becomingly dressed, 
than the assemblage of peeresses, dowagers 
end society leaders whom I saw at the Roy- 
al Academy. There were a great many 
working women in the throng--and a work- 
ing woman in England does not mean what 
it does in America—the distinction in ap- 
pearance and dress is very radical—but all 
these poor things were clean, quiet and 
well behaved, and their faces shone with 
enthusiasm. One hundred and fifty or two 
hundred of these women had come in pro- 
cession from a manufactory in Pimlico with 
a banner inscribed, ‘‘Come to the Women’s 
Suffrage Meeting,” and with various verses 
depicting the injustices which women suffer 
printed upon it. One good woman had 
brought her baby, and with infinite tender- 
ness was shielding the tiny creature from 
the bustle and jostle of the crowd. The 
man at the turning of the staircase stopped 
her. ‘‘Why,” he sauid—from long force of 
habit, I suppose—‘‘you can’t take such a 
young child as that into a public meeting!” 
She looked at him a moment, and then, in 
clear, silvery tone, she hurled at him this 
terrifying interrogation, ‘‘What?” There 
was all the majesty of offended motherhood 
in the accent with which she delivered this 
werd, and she turned fcr moral support to 
the hundreds of women behind her. The 
wretched man, seeing his mistake, ‘‘effaced 
himself,” as the French say, before the ba- 
by, and as I went by him, I said, ‘‘You will 
have to get used to it. They will bring 
their babies with them to the polls when 
they come to vote, andin afew years you 
will wonder how it happened to seem at all 
surprising to you.” ‘Move on, please,” he 
said, looking very huffy; but there was an 
angel in black hair just in front of me who 
smiled so sweetly on me thai I was compen- 
sated for the snubbing which the Cerberus 
of the staircase had endeavored to inflict 
upon me. 

Presently I discovered that we were not 
being directed toward the main hall, and I 
inquired the reason of this. The commit- 
tee-woman to whom I addressed my re- 
mark was so wild with enthusiasm that she 
hardly knew whether she was in the sky or 
on the earth. But she managed to tell me 
that the main hall was already full and that 

an “overflow meetibg” had been organized 
in another portion of the building. This 
caused great confusion. Several gentlemen 
turned to retreat and to gain the main hall 
by a roundabout route, and there was a 
blockade. Then you ought to have seen 


. the committee-woman order us about. 


“Stand aside, gentlemen!” she said, and you 
might have thought it was Steinmetz talk- 
ing to his troops. ‘‘Now let these ladies 
pass; have you tickets? oh, you have? 
well, then, you can’t go in here; I mean— 
I say it’s very warm here--now ladies, do 
move on!” then catching sight of a fellow 
committee-woman — ‘‘isn’t this splendid! 
Who would have thought it?” I left the 
lady to wrestle with her excitement and 
managed, after much parleying, to get into’ 
the main hall. Individuals unfortunate 
enough to belong to the male species were 
charged an admission fee of half a crown, 
but the ladies were admitted freely. I took 
a corner position in the vast gallery oppo- 
site the stage and awaited the speakers... 

The hall presented a magnificent specta- 
cle. It can contain three thousand persons, 
and the lower floor and the immense space 
in the rear of the platform were packed 
with women. The great organ, perched 
high up in its loft, sent down a thunderous 
thrill of music to hover like a benediction 
above the heads of the listeners. The ut- 
most order prevailed. After the crowd had 





lady, in one of those white caps which they 
—well—which they will wear in New Eng- 
land—arose, and ina clear voice which was 
distinctly heard by every person in the vast 
assemblage, she stated the object of the 
meeting. And right here let me say, that I 
found the women speakers, from this plat- 
form, on this occasion, far more pleasing 
and much less embarrassed than the same 
number of English men would have been. 
Every lady without exception said just 
what she intended to say without stammer- 
ing, or any false modesty, or mawkish sen- 
timentality. Perhaps the great effort which 
they had made to nerve themselves up to a 
clear and logical presentation of their views 
had resulted in a perfection to which the 
mass of women trying to appear as platform 
speakers, could not hope to attain. An 
Englishman in a public meeting—the great 
orators of course excepted—is apt to spend 
much time in hunting his word—in putting 
his views into deferential and agreeable 
form. But the ladies went straight to the 
mark, and I must say that when Viscount- 
ess Harberton sat down, I should have liked 
to cry Brava. As for the mass of the hear- 
ers, they applauded to the echo. 

The women of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, of course, do not wish to secure 
universal suffrage. As Britons, they be- 
lieve in the property qualifications, and 
what they ask is that, inasmuch as the taxes 
are levied on every householder, irrespect- 
ive of sex, the vote should also belong to 
every householder. In other words, even if 
their aims were accomplished, they would 
add only about five hundred thousand votes 
to the three millions now held in the king- 
dom. Viscountess Harberton said that in 
her estimation ‘‘politics’—with which wo- 
men were usually told that they had noth- 
ing to do—referred to married women’s 
property and to the laws touching the care 
of their own children; it touched upon all 
questions of drink, in which women were 
greatly, though indirectly, interested, and 
it included the inquiry whether the labor of 
women was to be free, whether women 
were to have the right of making the best 
arrangements they could for employment, 
or whether they were to be harassed by ab- 
surd restrictions by men. The energetic 
lady laughed to scorn the frequent objec- 
tion made by men to voting by women, 
saying that if they were allowed to vote 
they must be preparec to take the rough 
with the smooth. She said that women 
had for a long time been compelled to take 
the rough without the smooth. She under- 
stood the ‘‘rough’’ to .be paying taxes, and 
the smooth to be having votes. She regard- 
ed the advent of a lady member to Parlia- 
ment as not likely to occur in this genera- 
tion, even should women succeed in getting 
votes. There was already a class which, 
though; enfranchised, did not enter the 
House of Commons—she meant the clergy. 
It was useless for women to expect just 
laws on subjects in which they were con- 
cerned, unless they could give weight to 
their opinions by means of votes. 

The main object of the assembly was to 
pass the following resolution: ‘‘That in the 


‘opinion of this meeting the franchise at- 


tached by law to the occupation or owner- 
ship of property, liable to Imperial and 
local taxes, should be exercised by women 
in elections of members of Parliament.” 
Mrs. Scatcherd of Leeds, Mrs. Arthur Ar- 
nold, Miss Rhoda Garrett—who is a mem- 
ber of the London Schoo! Board, and who 
talked in a big voice, and imitated the de- 
cisive and emphatic manner of a barrister— 
Miss Tod of Belfast-—who allowed the 
‘laste taste in life” of an Irish brogue to 
peep through her English—Miss Helen Tay- 
lor, Miss Becker of Manchester, and many 
others, all made excellent speeches, in 
which they extolled Mr. Gladstone to the 
skies. They evidently expect great things 
from his administration. One of the speak- 
ers pointed out the significant fact that the 
present cry of women for the suffrage is 
the natural outcome of the contest for the 
franchise for the last fifty years. Every 
previous proposition to extend the fran- 
chise had aroused the greatest dread of the 
consequences, but that dread had always, 
in the end, been shown to be unfounded. 
It was strange that those who were in pow- 
er generally professed a most abject fear of 
those who had no power. Women needed 
better protection for themselves against bad 
and partial education and divorce laws. 
All the arguments recently advanced by 
John Bright in favor of extending the fran- 
chise to agricultural laborers could be appli- 
ed with most convincing effect to the claim 


of women. 
I imagine that the majority of the gen- 


tlemen present at this remarkable meeting 
must have belonged to the press, or at least 
have contributed articles to it on this occa- 
sion, for the town is deluged with criticisms 
on, and with statements for and against, the 
cause of Woman Suffrage. I sent out 
to purchase the Saturday Review and the 
Spectator, and the servant soon returned, 
saying that he could find neither of them 
anywhere. ‘They say they hasharticles on 
the wimmin’s meetin’ tother night,” quoth 
the domestic, ‘‘and there’s been a rush for 
them.” The Zimes ponderously considered 
the meeting, and the subject which it was 





null,”’ unless we except the following para- 
graph, which I copy, as it contains some in- 
formation: ‘‘Some years ago Mr. Gladstone 
vigorously denounced the project for the 
enfranchisement of women householders as 
a design that must end in the upsetting of 
the foundations of society; but this out- 
burst may perhaps be explained by some 
specially irritating circumstances of the 
time, as it was under Mr. Gladstone’s for- 
mer administration that women household- 
ers were enabled not only to vote for mem- 
bers of School Boards, but to become such 
members. Mr. Gladstone has, indeed, been 
silent about the enfranchisement of women 
for some years, and is perhaps in process of 
education and conversion.” 

I think that the frequency and enthusias- 
tic character of the demonstrations of late 
have shown one thing conclusively: and that 
is that the women of Great Britain are de- 
termined that, if Suffrage is extended again, 
it shall include them beneath its beneficent 
protection. Or, asa non-believer scornful- 
ly puts it, ‘‘the women are hoping and plot- 
ting to get the franchise by clinging to the 
skirts of Hodge’s smock-frock.” 

What a different England this will be 
when the Suffrage is extended. A gvod 
many bubbles will be pierced when that day 
arrives. And the day is not far off. Reforms 
such as never have been imagined possible 
by the most cowering and timid Conserva- 
tive are coming. A new England isto arise 
on the soil of this Old England. The word 
is ‘‘ Forward!” and formulas and shams 
must hobble as best they can out of the way. 
—Edward King in Boston Journal. 

London, May 8, 1880. 

MEMBERSHIPS AND PLEDGES N. E, WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 








H. IsabellIreson ........ eee 
Harriet A. Loring, M.D....sscccssescccecsesenes J 
AnO B. Percival. 00 ....:scccccccccccccccscccces 1.00 
Sarah EB. M. Kingsbury...c..ssecsssccecseeceess 1.00 
Harriet H, Robinson. .icccccsccccccssevcccescece 1.00 
Caroline FP. Nickles.. ane 
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Mary F. Enetman............+ 
R. P. Hallowell........ 

Dr. J. M. Aldrich....... 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace.. see 
Mira, Lowies G. AlGriCn......carcccccosecccccces 
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Mrs. Martha G. Ripley. 
Mrs. Lucy H. Stowe... oe eee 
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Sallie Joy White.... 
Sidney D. Shattuck 
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Mrs, Sophia A, Forbes.. 
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Mrs, Clara M. Bisbee.... owe 
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OPTIONAL MEDICAL STUDY. 


Two years ago last month Boston Univer- 
sity announced for students in her School 
of Medicine two optional courses, each of 
four years’ duration. The measure was far 
in advance of every other medizal school in 
country, but it worked well. Two students 
enrolled in the new courses, at once, and 
during the past year ten have chosen them. 
The authorities of the Harvard School have 
just announced that they will introduce a 
similar optional four years’ course the com- 
ing year. 





spirit and a clear perception of the real re- 
ligious influences at work. Mr. Curtis h 
for his theme Dr. Channing’s Work in the 
Anti Slavery Reform. “Channing,” he said, 
‘was one of the three great spiritual eman- 
cipators in our history. The first’ was 
Roger Williams; the second was Channing; 
the third, in a later generation, was Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. ey all held to what 
Roger Williams called ‘soul liberty.” 
They all asserted that moral independence 
was the sole source of moral power; that 
the moment vf man looked for his duty to 
the platform of a party, or to the creed of a 
sect, or to any authority, to any source, 
but his own conscience, which is God in 
him, that moment he lost his moral liberty. 
And, sir, I rejoice to see this great and 
brilliant assembly, at a time when every 
mind in the country is forecasting the vast 
excitements of the Presidential election, 
when passions and ambitions, and hopes 
and prejudices of every kind, are fiercely 
inflamed. The serene’ nemory of a man 
like Channing falls upon us like a benedic- 
tion of manly coursge and peace. For so 
long, fellow-citizens, as we are true to his 
principles; so long as, in a country of sects 
and parties, we hold them as servants, and 
not as masters; so long as we trample under 
our feet the familiar ecclesiastical, the fa- 
miliar political sophistries, scorning their 
scorn, despising their contempt, excom- 
municating their excommunications — so 
long we shall understand the mysterious 
saying that one with God is a majority, and 
our beloved country will be truly invinci- 
ble because truly free.” - 

“The supreme passion of Channing’s life 
—if {may use such a word to describe a 
man so passionless; or, rather who held all 
his powers and passions under so strict 
control—was love of liberty. To him God 
was perfect love and perfect freedom. It 
was this which made him intensely individ- 
ual, and it was this which gave him his 
profound sense of the worth of man as 
man.” 

He lived in a time of tremendous contro- 
versies—political, theological and social. 
He was always a teacher of the teachers, a 
leader of the Jeaders, but he bore himself 
throughout with absolute heroism and in- 
dependence, always serene, superior, solita- 
ry. His manner was as gentle and sweet 
as the dew tbat falls on Hermon; but his 
convictions, rooted upon the Eternal Centre, 
was as absolutely uncompromising as the 
mountain upon which the dews of Hermon 
fail. And as to-day we look back into that 
stormy time, as we catch a glimpse of that 
slight tigure and seraphic glance amid the 
heavings of the tempestuous epoch, amid the 
contentions of statesmen, of politicians, of 
theologians, of reformers, we seem to see a 
fervent and penetrating flame that purifies 
while it illuminates; and we catch at least 
some glimpse of that essential and innate 
dignity of human nature which was his 
profound faith, and the theme of his trans- 
cendent eloquence.” 

We heartily commend this volume to our 
readers. It should not simply be read, but 
thoroughly studied, 











Macullar, Parker & Company. 


— 


SUMMER—18S0. 


We have prepared in our Retar. Ciotntne De- 
PARTMENT a choice stock of TuiIn WooLen Gar- 
MENTS for hot weather wear, all of which have been 
manufactured with the greatest care in our own 
workshops, and are warranted to be first-class in ev- 
ery respect, and entirely suitable for gentlemen who 
wish to avoid the delay of having garments made to 
measure. 

The stock comprises Suits of Scorcn and Ameri 
CAN CHEVIOTS, BLUE FLANNELS andSzrces. Coats 
or ALpaca, Stripep Cotton, and genuine INDIA 
SEERSUCKERS. Dusters of Linen and Mona 
Coatines. Tuin Vests of Wuite Duck, Fine 
Fancy Frencu Pique, and SEERSUCKER. 

For those who prefer to select the materials, and 
have their garments made to measure, we exhibit in 
our Custom DEPARTMENT a stock of woolen fabrics, 
comprising many hundreds of the newest and best 
styles of Scotch, English, and American suitings from 
reliable manufacturers only, including an exception- 
ally choice line of light-colored Scotch suitings, for 
summer, business, or traveling suits. 

In our Furnisuine Goops DEPARTMENT, we have 
all the staple goods and novelties of the season per- 
taining to gentlemen's underwear and neck-dressing; 
and also keep constantly in stock FLANNEL SHIRTS 
of our own manufacture, for tourists, yachtemen, and 
sportsmen. 

Fine WHITE SHIRTS TO ORDER a specialty. 

One price in all departments, and goods delivered 
at the time agreed upon. 





MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 
400 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


Wanted, & Lady-Druggist, of experien 
a situation in an instituti ce, 
Office of Woman's JounmaL. store.. Inquire gf 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION * 


4th edition, by Mns. J. W, Srow, treat: 
property rights of wives and widows. Price, $2; ~ 
paid. Send wy 4 orders”’ to Educational | 
dustrial Union, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass, 
71s 


J. ELLIOT BOND, 


173 Washington St., 


BOSTON, 


Is better than ever prepared to sat. 
isfy the wants of his customers, 
His stock of 


CARPETING 


was never fuller or better sclect. 
ed, and comprises the gems of the 
market in Brussels, English and 
American Tapestries and Extra 
Supers; Ingrains of every grade; 
STRAW MATTINGS 
in White, Check and Fancy de. 
signs, Thoroughly seasoned 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS 


in all widths a specialty. 


WINDOW SHADES 


inany style or color for public or 
private buildings made to order at 
short notice. 

Prices guaranteed as low as the 
lowest. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


The LATEST STYLES of 
Fine Medium and Low 
Cost Paper Hangings, 


BORDERS, DADOES, 
Friezes, Picture Mouldings 


And Curtain Fixtures, 

















Retailing at less than any other store in Boston 
Cheap Papers 8 Cents Per Roll and 
Upwards, 
EF". SWAN, 
20 Cornhill, Boston. 


JAMES NOTMAN, = 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS '80, 
' HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Fy. 








BOSTON 8TUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD 8TUDIO, 
Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 





Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at above ad- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re- 
duced rates, 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length, 
$6.00 per dozen. 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourths 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
es Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 per 
dozen. 

The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices are as follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length, 

$10.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourths 
length, $5.00 per dozen. 
«Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 
dozen. 

Special attention given to Copying and Enlarging 
Old pictures of every description. Commissions 80 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink, 22—ly 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER ‘READING 
At Lowest Prices, 








W. B. CLARKE, 
340 Washington Street, 





DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
= in every department, is now open to invalids. 
end for circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Heights 


THE GREAT CATHOLICON, 


WYOmoK 


NERVE FOOD. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


We have received from the publisher 
George H. Ellis, a finely printed volume 
containing a full report of the celebration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birthday of William Ellery Channing at 
the Church of the Saviour and at the Acad- 
emy of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y. It is very 
rare that one finds so much of the very 
best things in a volume as this contains. 
No intelligent reader who desires to know 
what are the real forces at work in the world 
should fail to own this book. It gives us 
the various features of the portrait of 
pw sm j as seen by those of different 
shades of opinion. It is very difficult in so 
many addresses to speak of any in particu- 
but we would mention those by George W. 








Important Evidence. 

J. M. Briggs, the banker, writes as follows: “I was 
a terrible sufferer for ten years, with Dyspepsia, or 
indigestion, and exhausted vitality. Employed phy- 
sicians in Europe and America, but found only tem- 
porary relief. By request of my friend, General Por- 
ter, I ordered from you a large package of ‘‘Wyo. 
moke,”’ or ‘‘Nerve Food,” and from its useI found 
immediate relief and an effectual cure. It is truly a 
wonderful remedy, and my experience is that it will 
do all that is claimed for it. 


Shan’t I take a Blue Pill? 


No, don’t take it and run the risk of mercurial poi- 
son, but when bilious and constipated-get a box of 
the celebrated Kidney-Wort, and it will speedily cure 
you. Itis nature’s great remedy for constipation, 
and for all kidney and liverdiseases. It acts prompt- 
ly on these great organs and so restores strength and 
vigoror. . 





A sovereign cure in Incipient Insanity, Epilepsy, 
Pablo ot the Heart, Neuralgia, Nace D . 


Loss of Memory, Opium Eating, Melanch 
Jrabilk ted Youth and daahood, Broken Down Cont 
2 Nervous Weakness of the Kidneys, Blad- 


and U nD Impotency, 
Hysteria, Chorea, Female quicnens, Cheeta, Nerv- 
ous 


eadache, Nervous and Physical Debility at 
tended with Nervons Irritation, Irritability, Restless 


ooeam &c., arising from excesses ™ 
Alcoho}, bacco,” Opium, and other canses well 
known to those who suffer, arresting all Losses from 
the System, restoring full Vigor and Manhood. 
Price, $1.00 and $3.00 r Bottle. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


SHANNON & MARWICK, 


Chemists and Apothecaries, 
Sorz F 'ROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


143 Trumbull 8t., Hartford, Oonn,, U. 8 As 
Send for Pamphlet, 
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